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Scholarly, Clear, Comprehensive and 
Carefully lllustrated 


A Series of Books Meeting the Varying 


Conditions of High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and’ Elementary Courses in 


Colleges 





Bergen’s Elements of Botany 
(Revised Edition) 


A half-year course covering all the essen- 
tial topics of the science. 
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Bergen and Davis’s Principles 
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than an average course in the subject. 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


[Read at National Editorial Association, New Orieans.] ey 


We are not editors by divine right. Journal- 
ism is as fickle as Chicago weather. A large daily 
paper was earning half a million dollars in divi- 
dends a little while ago, now it is losing something 
like half that amount. What has happened to 
one paper may with equal ease happen to any daily 
paper, may happen to any magazine. At a ban- 
quet in Chicago in January a captain of industry 
said that wealth-making trusts are not the result 
of law or the absence of law, but of managers, and 
that America is likely to run short on managers 
in a few years, and then capital will be stranded. 
His idea of a manager is a man who can make 
combinations. 

Poor fellow! Shortsighted speechifier! The 
audience howled, and he thought he had said 
something, but he had said nothing because he had 
seen nothing. Combinations have never made 
success. Rockefeller’s success has not been in 
combining on the one hand or in crushing out 
competitors on the other. He has simply been 
the first man to do the right thing in a multitude 
of lines. Carnegie never crushed out rivals and 
never massed his plays, so long as he was in active 
business. His success, like Rockefeller’s, was in 
being the first to do smart things. 

Neither Rockefellez nor Carnegie ever tried to 
sell valentines on the Fourth of July, or: fire- 
crackers at Christmas. Neither of them has ever 
done a thing that was not ripe for the doing, and 
they made their fortunes before the other fellows 
had their sidewalks shoveled off. I hold no brief 
from Rockefeller, but the fellows he crushed 
were usually the fellows who would rather be 
crushed than to get up before daylight and take 
advantage of the dawn. 

Journalism is merely an incident. Its future de- 
pends upon whether or not it is a slave, a master, 
or aservant. There are representatives of all 
these to-day. 

The journalistic slave has an early death. 
Where is your political organ among the daily 
papers? Twenty-five years ago most great 
dailies were party organs, abject slaves. Where 
is there one to-day? Many of them sunk 
fortunes before they were emancipated. Any 
paper that accepts slavery at the hands of any in- 
terest or of the Interest, if there be such a thing, 
will commit harri-karri. Journalistic slavery is 
entirely out of date in the second decade of the 
twentieth century. 


Journalism can never bea master. - It occa- 


sionally tries this. In the effort to be emanci- 
pated from slavery some daily papers have tried 
to be masters, and fortunes have been spent in the 
effort. It is as great folly when they unite in any 
city to play dictatorship as when one paper tries to 
go it alone. Have you ever known a man to be 
defeated for any office under reasonable condi- 
tions, when every paper in the city or Congres- 
sional district opposed him? I have known many a 
man to be elected for no other cause than that all 
the papers opposed him. When the people think 
the press is trying to boss, they will show the press 
that it cannot. Every paper in Chicago fought 
Moxley wildly, and his plurality was stunning. 
Every paper in Boston fought Fitzgerald for six 
weeks editorially, in the news and advertising 
columns, and they elected him. The press is the 
servant of the public and must always be. Wii- 
liam Jennings Bryan would have been elected 
president of the United States three times if he 
could have left the “I’’ out of his speeches. The 
country always went wild over him when he 
stepped forth as the servant of the people, but be- 
fore he got far he told them just how they had got 
to do a lot of things in his way, and then the end 
came. Theodore Roosevelt could say “I” ten 
times to Bryan’s once, but nobody heard it be- 
cause it was always “we” in the echo. Journal- 
ism’s future lies in its independence without run- 
ning it in upper case. 

There is never any permanent best in anything 
that is alive. You cannot crystallize life. The 
most brilliant crystal is as dead as an Egyptian 
mummy. This is an age of newness. Every age 
has been an age of newness either in the dawn or 
in the preparation for the dawn. To change the 
figure the real newness of the tree is when it is 
swelling in the seed down deep in the dark soil, 
and this is true of the noblest kind of newness. 
Every age of newness has been focused either on 
nature or on human nature. At one time the 
world was revolutionized because some one dis- 
covered that it made revolutions. The eras of 
newness when nature’s secrets were unfolded 
were indeed great, but they meant little in com- 
parison with those in which human nature is re-— 
vealed. With human nature it is always an evolu- 
tion rather than a revolution, always a revelation 
and not a discovery. These great advances are 
sometimes physical, sometimes intellectual, politi- 
cal, industrial, and social. 

Fifteen years ago no one in all the world’s 
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60,000,000 of years had known the cause of yel- 
low fever, now you stop it before it begins to buzz. 
Socrates, Aristotle and Plato, Kant and Hegel, 
Hamilton and Locke, and a multitude of other 
famous names in mental science, philosophized 
and psychologized marvelously, but not one of 
them did so much to make the mind dominate the 
body as has a woman in New England, and drug- 
gists have had to look to the soda fountain, cigar 
case, candy counter, and toothbrushes for a liveli- 
hood. 

Ter years ago a political party had some disci- 
pline, but to-day insurging is the life preserver for 
most candidates of the dominant party. 

From the earliest times we have made chains 
by welding ‘one link and then another, but now 
they “mould” a chain and with no weakest link. 

But the latest and the noblest era of newness 
is that of our own day, where the moral force is 
dominant in all phases of life, when the cry for 
battleships is a dismal sound from the tombs—as 
much out of place as a funeral wreath at a wed- 
ding feast—when a battleship is the ghost of de- 
funct statesmanship. Now that the boss and the 
machine have no fading echo even when Platt 
alive is as dead as Quay entombed, what forces 
are to lead the American public, a public composed 
of 70,000,000 mature units, each a germ by itself, 
and these millions with the inheritances of every 
civilized, semi-civilized, and barbarous people on 
the globe! 

Who and what shall lead them? We are a rope of 
germs. There is not even the frailest thread con- 
necting any two. No longer is there any assur- 
ance that a son will vote like his father any more 
than that he will follow his occupation, trade, or 
profession. You cannot drive, you cannot boss, 
you cannot even direct these 70,000,000 adult 
units. What can be done, now that you cannot 
herd them in political parties, and scarcely more 
can you be sure of them in church folds? 

America has a new problem, a genuine problem 
as serious as to discover perpetual motion, or the 
fourth dimension. Isn’t it significant that the 
scholastic worthies of the noblest educational in- 
stitution in the new world sat at the feet of an 
eleven-year-old child to get the first presumption 
or suspicion of the fourth dimension? 

The public must solve this new problem, that is 
at once industrial, social, and religious, without 
any kind of a “key.” 

Will this leadership come through the voice or 
pen? It must come through one or other, or 
both. The greatest possible force is conver- 
sation. If it were possible to have one-tenth of 
the men of the country talk intelligently and earn- 
estly on a given subject for a week the entire pub- 
lic could be brought into any desired attitude. 

All that the pen or public utterance does is to 
direct the conversation so that it may do the rest. 
The most brilliant oration ever delivered is an irre- 
parable injury to any cause if it stirs up the opposi- 
tion to vigorous, antagonistic conversation. 
Many noted political orators are gigantic failures, 
because they set fire to the conversational powers 
of their opponents. The successful political 
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orator is the man who supplies his followers with 
a lot of things to talk about without inspiring the 
opposition. This is why a good story-teller is 
usually infinitely better on the rostrum than the 
debater. He keeps the audience in jolly mood, 
and friends and enemies alike pass the stories 
along because they are so clever. The pulpit has 
much to learn along the line of providing topics 
and a spirit of conversation. No theological 
furor, essay, art, or cyclonic zeal count for any- 
thing if the sermon is not talked over. It may 
please a preacher to have his people say: “Great 
sermon!” “Just lovely!’ “Oh, but you were 
great this morning!” These are expressions not 
worth the breath expended on them, but if two 
persons will discuss intelligently and inquiringly 
any vital feature of the discourse it means much to 
them as well as to the preacher. 

Just now the platform, the lecture platform, is a 
notable public force in this country. Standpatters 
were wont to joke about Chautauqua statesmen, 
but they have not cracked that joke since the sev- 
enth day of January. It is no longer ajoke. The 
platform, in summer and winter, has made the 
insurgent movement the power that it is. Polliti- 
cal oratory is at a discount. There are a hundred 
popular lecturers, men and women, who have an 
income of from $5,000 upwards, and who each ad- 
dress 200,000 people annually. There is only one 
of them who has a drop of standpatism in his 
veins, and he speaks it so cautiously that only very 
sensitive souls suspect it. Of these 100 there are 
ninety of them west of the Alleghanies, and of 
every million hearers, 900,000 are west of the 
Alleghanies, and not 50,000 are south of the Ohio. 
The insurgents are in the lecture-infested country. 
Kansas has 300 profitable lecture courses in the 
winter and fifty Chautauquas in the summer. 
Iowa has nearly 200 Chautauquas and innumer- 
able winter lecture courses. Speeches at banquets 
are not now worth mentioning as matters of in- 
fluence. There a man gets a few high-priced 
listeners who have always agreed with him, while 
at a lecture he will have a thousand or more, and 
at a Chautauqua thousands of the real people who 
pay their money for a real speech and don’t waste 
their time on “Little Necks” and ‘‘Demitasse.” 
The after-dinner speech is not talked about even 
in the dining hall, but the lecture is the topic of 
conversation for days. Now the press must take 
the place in print that the platform has in speech. 
It must discuss all live issues while they are alive. 

It is already entirely clear that the sensational, 
spectacular exploitation of social sewage is a los- 
ing game. No influential and successful paper 
now magnifies these features. Even accidents are 
not a valuable newspaper asset when over-drawn. 
The best-paying newspaper properties in America 
are the papers that draw all sensations mildly. 
The four-inch letters are no more, and even red ink 
is retained merely as a curiosity, a sort of red 
light remnant. 

There are still a few papers with sufficient tra- 
ditional patronage to enable them to live com- 


fortably with their face to the nineteenth century, 
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but the majestic journalistic success are thrilling 
with real life, with the heightening glory of the 
dawn rather than with the deepening shadows of 
the twilight. 

Journalism must accept the new responsibility 
of leadership. It must lead the conversation of 
the masses. 

The daily press has a remarkable opportunity if 
it will accept responsibility, but as a mere news- 
paper it is valueless for influence. Any paper that 
is left in the car because a man can get all there is 
in it for him on the fly, may quote an immense 
circulation, but its influence is of no account. 

The daily press must never have a political 
party nor corporate wealth behind it. There 
must be absolute faith in the people. It must 
represent all the people. It must be the first to 
see tidal waves approaching. One- policeman in 
Chelsea in December saved hundred of lives be- 
cause he saw the tidal wave far out in the harbor 
and sounded the alarm. So the daily press must 
no longer be merely a chronicler of what has hap- 
pened, but it must have the prophetic instinct to 
warn of danger and great coming events. 

It must be absolutely frank with its readers. 
Talk of publicity as to political contributions, there 
is infinitely more need of publicity as to the forces 
controlling and directing the press. The counting 
room should control the editorial room only when 
the management is big enough to see that the 
absolute respect and confidence of the public is the 
greatest asset of the counting room, and that such 
public regard can only come from editorial direc- 
tion. 

A prominent metropolitan daily is now a vast 
institution requiring a million dollars in sight for 
its exploitation with frightful risks, requiring such 
business capacity to match financial responsibility 
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that it is not easy to see how an editor can own it, 
and, if not, itis not easy for his personality to 
dominate it or for the permanency of his influence 
to be assured. 

The magazine is in great danger of becoming 
an institution with the same conditions and limita- 
tions. Just now a Harvey, a Munsey, or a Mc- 
Clure retains the combination of individual owner- 
ship and editorial personality, and in them there is 
much of hope, but even here it taxes one’s faith 
to believe that their present conditions will be 
permanent, and it does not tend to one’s peace of 
mind to see a Ridgeway selling out his birthright 
for $3,000,000. If our fears are justified, then we 
must look elsewhere for permanent hope and 
promise. 

The press, as it has been known and as we now 
speak of its influence,-must be looked for under 
such conditions in the weekly local or personal 
press. | 

It may be that as Bryan’s “Commoner” was 
followed by a “LaFollette’s,” that in turn may be 
followed by a “Blind Idol,” or “A Pitchfork,” a 
personal message that is not expected to be a 
mint, but merely a self-sustaining voice in the 
wilderness. 

But even this can hardly be a solution of the 
problem. Whence then can we look? Possibly 
to the local weekly paper. This can rarely be- 
come an institution? It must be content to be 
virtually owned by the editor and edited by the 
owner ; if not literally, it must be so to all intents 
and purposes. It will be read because it is local. 
If the distinctly local press of the country shall 
ever realize its responsibility, if it shall ever ring 
true and ring all the time, if it will accept its mis- 
sion and be a message, it will be the one great 
force in America’s progressive regeneration. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A TEACHER.—(I.) 


He is not gone 
‘To the dumb*herd of them that wholly die; 
The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to Truth’s exact severity; 
He was a teacher; why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air? 
—‘“‘Tribute to Agassiz,” by James Russell Lowell. 


I wish I dared to make the title of this article 
read: “The Confessions of a Successful Teacher,” 
and to assert my authorship by signing myself: 
“One of Them.” I do not dare to claim so much. 
I hope that the title might be a true one, but I 
know not. That success which can be measured 
in a lifetime, that success which can be sized up 
and estimated by direct results is but the smallest 
fraction of the real success that every true teacher 
hopes and dreams of achieving,—the success that 
may reach on into the future through every 
child life that hers has touched. If the influence 
of my life has helped some boy to be stronger, 
truer, broader, less inclined to evil, more 
inclined to the right, if my personality has 
at any time touched the life of some young 
girl, and created in her the faintest desire that her 
life be in any way better because of me, if any 


seeds that I may have scattered are ever spread 
into other lives by these, my pupils, if, in the 
future, any life may be better because I have lived 
and have influenced it, however indirectly, then 
my teaching has not been in vain. But to decide, 
myself, here and now, that my work as a teacher 
has been successful because I have maintained 
good order in the schoolroom, because I have 
helped to develop good mathematicians, because 
I have succeeded in drilling Latin declensions or 
irregular verbs into the heads of unwilling pupils— 
far be it from me to judge so superficially of a 
work which should. give voice and form to all the 
hidden harmonies of the human soul. 

If Christ, the greatest teacher, had judged, dur- 
ing His own lifetime, of the success of His work, 
would He, could He, have styled Himself a suc- 
cessful teacher? He took no time to reckon His 
successes. He simply worked straight on to the 
end, doing the duty that seemed the nearest, and 
leaving the result to His Father. So every earn- 
est teacher looks far away into the future for the 
real success of her work, which lies buried in the 
hearts of hundreds of men and women, whose 
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lives may be broader or stronger or sweeter be- 
cause of the seed she sowed with so much care and 
patience. Every true teacher looks upon the 
child in somewhat the same way as does David 
Starr Jordan in the following quotation :— 


“THE CHILD THE HOPE OF THE RACE. 


“There is nothing in all the world so important 
as children. Nothing so interesting. : 
“If you ever wish to go in for some philan- 


‘thropy, if you ever wish to be of any real use in the 


world, do something for children. -If you ever 
yearn to be truly wise, study children. We can 
dress the sore, bandage the wounded, imprison the 
criminal, heal the sick, and bury the dead, but 
there is always a chance that we can save a child. 
If the great army of philanthropists ever extermi- 
nate sin and pestilence, ever work out our races 
salvation, it will be because a little child has led 
them.” 

Of the lesser results of our work, of the good 
spellers we have helped to create, of the beautiful 
penmen that have come to light under our guid- 
ance, of the heads crammed full of accurate dates 
of historical events, of the skilful artists whose 
talents have developed under our teaching—of 
these results we may speak with some certainty. 
But woe to that teacher who counts her success 
or failure from these results alone. She has for- 
gotten the aim of her calling. She has lost sight 
of the example of her Master. She has taken the 
whole problem of life, of labor, of love, of service 
into her own hands and tried to weigh or measure 
it as if it were a peck of corn or a quart of milk. 
She has forgotten that “One soweth and another 


reapeth.” 2 
So I sign myself simply “A Teacher,” and am 


content in working on and hoping that the “Well 
done” may come later from One who readeth the 


hearts of men. 
That all may know that I speak from knowledge 


gained from wide experience, I will bring forward 


my credentials at the outset. I ama graduate 
from high and normal schools, and have taken 
various courses in universities. I have taught in 
the grades, have been principal of a grammar 
school and head of a department in a popular 
normal school. So far as I know, I have been 
liked by my pupils and by the teachers with whom 
I have been associated, and the affection which it 
has pleased these friends to bestow upon me has 
been an inspiration which has made my life 
broader and better, and has enabled me to reach 
out and help others by sharing with them the love 
which has been given to me. 

I can imagine no more disagreeable work, no 
worse drudgery than that of a teacher who does 
not love children and does not care for nor 
appreciate the affection which comes to her 
from her pupils. This is the interest on 
principal invested. This is the influence which 
prevents her from growing crabbed and cross and 
selfish. This touch with the child heart is the 
reason that old-maid school teachers are con- 
sidered in many thousands of homes “unappropri- 


-ated blessings.” 
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There are few occupations in which are found 
the opportunities to influence so many lives as 
come to the teachers in our public schools. In 
this regard the work resembles that of the physi- 
cian and clergyman, and in many cases the teacher 
gets nearer to the real life of both children and 
parents than do the representatives of either pro- 
fession. 

If a teacher stimulates the mental life only of 
her pupils, if her ambition reaches no further than 
to fit her class for the next grade, for the high 
school, or for college; if she has no desire to 
touch and be touched by the deeper clouds of life 
which are throbbing in her own and her pupils’ 
lives, she has missed the one thing which makes 
her work beautiful, which ennobles it, which links 
it with that of the Master. 

Yet I suppose that there are many who know 
nothing of this phase of a teacher’s life, who can- 
not understand when those who have felt it talk 
of the joy and the blessedness of their work, who 
call it “rot” when it is referred to by those who 
know. To all such the punishment comes from 
continuing in the work. It must be hourly, daily, 
yearly torture. For take the joy, the love, the 
heart out of teaching, and no more disagreeable, 
Wearing, nerve-racking, narrowing life can be 
imagined. 

But the proportion of teachers included in this 
latter class is comparatively small—not so large, 
I think, as is the proportion of “shysters” in the 
legal profession, or of discredited physicians in 
the medical world. For the daily grind without 
the inspiration is sufficient to prevent any great 
number of people engaging in it. Other occupa- 
tions are more attractive. 

If the teaching profession were made up largely 
of this class of teachers, then, indeed, parents 
might well tremble to entrust their boys and girls 
for five hours out of each twenty-four to such 
hired mercenaries. But though little apparent 
interest in the schools is shown by parents, it is 
largely because they have a certain intuitive 
knowledge that the teacher loves the child, and 
that he is safe in her care. And the teacher in 
whom this confidence is misplaced is not fit for her 
position. As well might an artist with no knowl- 
edge of color attempt to paint a landscape, as for 
a teacher with no love for her pupils to attempt 
to lead them to a knowledge of higher things. 
Where such a teacher is employed, the parents in 
the community could, in a very short time, cause 
her dismissal. If by frequent visits to the school, 
by an intimate acquaintance with the teacher, they 
come to the conclusion that she is not a fit per- 
son to whom to entrust their children, that she is 
not interested in her pupils, that she dislikes her 
work, that her duties are not honestly performed, 
the pressure which might be brought to bear on 
the school board by forty or fifty interested par- 
ents would cause a change of teachers in verv 
short order. If the maid in the kitchen who pre- 
pares the food, if the hostler in the stable who 
looks after the horses, if the physican employed to 
care for the bodies are not competent, they are dis- 
missed and an “effort made to find people better 
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fitted for their duties. Is not the teacher, who 
cares for the children for nearly half of their wak- 
ing hours during ten months of the year, and who is 
expected to aid in developing the mental, physical, 
and spiritual life, worthy of as close attention as 
the maid, the hostler, the doctor? Teachers who 
are honestly, earnestly striving to do all in their 
power to help in every way possible each human 
soul in their care would welcome a closer connec- 


tion with the home, for the friendship of the par- — 


eyts would aid materially in gaining greater 
knowledge of the children. The teachers who are 
“timeservers” only would soon find the position 
too arduous, too disagreeable, and would beat a 
retreat from the ranks. This would result in rais- 
ing the standard of the profession so that it would 
be impossible for any engaged in it to say, as some 
who look on the dark side of things can say “to- 
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day, that they are ashamed of their profession. 
What a travesty upon the true nature of a teach- 
er’s work that any one outside of or in the ranks 
should be able to say: “I am ashamed of the pro- 
fession of teaching.” Ashamed of the profession. 
which has included in its ranks such men as Froe- 
bel, Pestalozzi, and Horace Mann, such women as 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Jane Addams? 
Ashamed of the profession which is doing more 
than any other one agency to make good citizens 
of our boys, good women of our girls? Ashamed 
of the profession which exemplifies the life of ser- 
vice to a degree which no other profession does, 
except, perhaps, that of the physician? Ashamed 
of the profession which is more truly allied tham 
any other to the work of the Master? The true 
teacher is ashamed of nothing but pretense and 
hypocrisy in her work and in her life. 
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There are only two really deep-seated and influential enemies of heman harriness 


and human order, ignorance and selfishness. 


These do pretty much all the damage that 


is done in the world, and they are the always present obstacles to improving the corditicn. 


of mankind. 


It is the province of intellectual education to address itself to the first of these, 
and it is the task of moral education to deal with the other. 


—WNicholas Murray Butler. 





THE DOCTORS CRITICISED AND WERE CRITI- 
CISED. 


To the Board of Education:— 

At a meeting of the County Medical Society, 
held October 27, 1909, having the health and welfare of 
the school children ut heart, it was unanimously resolved 
to call the attention of your honorable board to certain 
rules of government in the city schools, which we deem 
highly detrimental to the health of the pupils and con- 
trary to all “hygenic?” laws. We have been unable to 
fix the responsibility for these laws. Such members of 
the board to whom they were mentioned declared no 
knowledge of such rules. Concisely stated the rules to 
which we refer and the wisdom of which we question 
are the following:—- 

First—That in certain grades no recess, recreation, or 
relaxation is allowed during the entire daily sessions, 
but that the pupils are closely confined to their desks 
during this time. In the high school this period is from 
7.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m.—five hours continuously except 
such as attend domestic science classes. 

Second—That in some of the grades if, during this 
long confinement any pupil leaves his desk or school- 
room to obtain a drink or to attend to any of the natural 
functions of the body, absolutely essential to health, such 
pupil is required to post his name upon the blackboard 
and must remain after school hours, so that the pupils 
are compelled to suppress these functions, or suffer pun- 
ishment for having attended to the imperative needs of 
the body. 

Third—If, on account of inclement weather or delicate 
health or distance from school, any pupil brings his din- 
ner, such pupil is not permitted to leqgve the building 
during the noon intermission, practically preventing 
such child from enjoying fresh air, exercise, or recrea- 
tion for seven consecutive hours. Why should the city 
be taxed for the purchase and maintenance of larger 
school grounds which the pupils are not allowed to en- 





joy? No pupils are allowed upon the grounds before 
certain definite hours, nor allowed to enter the bu‘lding 
regardless of inclement weather until all teachers are 
assembled and the session ready to open. 

Fourth—By a system of holiday rewards a low per- 
centage of tardiness is obtained tending to increase the 
number absent, as it is almost impossible to compel a 
child to enter school knowing that it will be tardy—fear- 
ing the disapproval of the teacher and the open resent- 
ment of the other pupils, and in some instances where a 
specific case of tardiness has caused the loss of a holi- 
day to that- room, the unfortunate pupil has been made 
the victim of aggravated personal assault, and in one 
case in a police court conviction of the aggressors. Cer- 
tainly the few moments lost in tardiness should not be 
deemed more valuable than a whole school session. The 
data upon which our action as a society is based were 
obtained by individual interviews with pupils and par- 
ents, and we believe them to be true, and that our pro~ 
test against such harmful “unhygenic?” rules are justi- 
fied, and we respectfully urge your body to investigate 
and correct them. 

(Signed) H. W.G 
J. MeW. 














(Note—The third member of the committee refused to» 
sign the above). 


November 23, 1909. 
To the Medical Society :-— 

Gentlemen: The communication of your committee re- 
porting the action of your society at its meeting of Octo- 
ber 27, 1909, was received by the board of education at 
its regular meeting November 1, 1909. We wish to thank 
you for the communication, as we infer that your action 
was prompted by a desire to improve the schools. But, 
simply to point out faults is not always helpful. School 
authorities have worked for years to overcome defects in 
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method or administration of which they were fully 
aware. 

The board has made a thorough investigation of the 
conditions and rules to which the communication of 
your committee refers. We shall consider the charges 
separately as they appear in the commubpication. 


First—“That in certain grades no recess or relaxation 
is allowed during the entire daily sessions, but that the 
pupils are closely confined to their desks during this 
time. In the high school this period is from 7.30 a. m. 
to 12.30 p. m.—five hours continuously except such as 
attend domestic science classes.” 

Answer—tThe session of the high school is from 8 a. m. 
to 12.55 p. m., with an intermission for chapel at 9.20, 
which is nevev less than fifteen minutes. Students hav- 
ing no recitation the first period need not report untii 
8.40, as may be seen from the rules published each year 
in the board’s report. The high school session consists 
of seven periods of forty minutes each. No students, 
except seniors—and they only under special conditions— 
are permitted to carry more than four studies. With 
two or three exceptions no student in the high school has 
more than four recitations daily. These are not consec- 
utive. At the close of each period students pass to 
other rooms for their next recitation, or, if they have no 
recitation that hour, to the study room. Many students 
are excused at 11.35, and all who haye no recitation the 
last period are excused for the day at 12.15. In the 
passing to and fro from classes at the close of each 
period, in the fifteen or twenty minutes at chapel, in the 
one or two pericds spent in the study room, where there 
is freedom to consult the library or visit the basement, 
the board believes there is sufficient opportunity for re- 
laxation. 

The grade schools convene at 9 o’clock and are in 
session until 12, with an intermission of fifteen minutes 
at 10.50—excepting grades seven and eight of Washing- 
ton school. The afternoon session is from 1.30 to 4 p. m., 
with an intermission of ten minutes. The first grade is 
dismissed at 11.30 and 3.30; grade two is dismissed for 
the day at 3; grades seven and eight of Washington 
and grade eight in Lincoln and Field, and grade six in 
the Hawthorne school are dismissed for the day at 3.30. 
In all grades each day windows are thrown open and 
breathing and calisthenic exercises are indulged in. 


Second—“That in some of the grades, if, during this 
long confinement any pupil leaves his desk or schoolroom 
to obtain a drink or attend to any of the natural func- 
tions of the body, absolutely essential to health, such pu- 
pil is required to post his name upon the blackboard and 
must remain after school hours, so that the pupils are 
compelled to suppress these functions, or suffer punish- 
ment for having attended to the imperative needs of the 
body.” 

Answer—F rom the day of the first school this has ever 
been a source of annoyance to teacher and school. 
Leaving the room is a thing not to be prohibited, but to 
be regulated. Many children will spend the entire time 
of the intermission on the playground, and within five 
minutes thereafter ask to leave the room. Without 
wise regulation along this line schools would be demor- 
alized in one week. Children are always permitted to 
leave the room when necessary. As to detaining pupils 
after school, the superintendent proposed and the board 
approved the following rule: “Except in extraordinary 
cases pupils are not to be detained after school longer 
than fifteen minutes, nor to be deprived of the whole of 
the intermission period.” 

Third—“If, on account of inclement weather cr deli- 
cate health or distance from school, any pupil brings his 
dinner, such pupil is not permitted to leave the building 





during the noon intermission, practically preventing such e 
child from enjoying fresh air, exercise, or recreation for 
seven consecutive hours. Why should the city be taxed 
for the purchase and maintenance of larger school 
giounds which the pupils are not allowed to enjoy? No 
pupils are allowed upon the grounds before certain, 
definite hours, nor allowed to enter the building regard- 
less of inclement weather, until all teachers are assem- 
bled and the session ready to open.” 


Answer—No such rules or conditions exist. The 
charge is totully without foundation. 





Fourth—“By a system of holiday rewards a low per- 
centage of tardiness is obtained tending to increase the / 
number absent, as it is almost impossible to compel a 
child to enter school knowing that it will be tardy—fear- 
ing the disapproval of the teacher and the open resent- 
ment of the other pupils, and, in some instances, where 
a specific case of tardiness has caused the loss of a holi- 
day to that room, the unfortunate pupil has been made 
the Victim of aggravated assault, and in cone case in a 
police court conviction of the aggressors. Certainly the 
few moments lost in tardiness should not be deemed 
more valuable than a whole session. The data upon 
which our action as a society is based were obtained by 
individual interviews with parents and pupils, and we 
believe them to be true, and that our protest against 
such harmful, unhygienic rules are justified, and we re- 
spectfully urge your body to investigate and correct 
them.” 


Answer—We have no system of holiday or half-holiday 
rewards for punctuality, atendance or anything else. The 
system of holiday rewards mentioned in your communi- 
cation—from the best information we can secure—did cb- 
tain at one time in the schools, but was abolished 
about fifteen years ago. That was followed by the rule 
of giving half-holidays to individual pupils who were 
neither absent nor tardy. If a pupil were absent or 
tardy he alone lost the reward, and it is difficult to see i 
any connection between such a rule and the conditions ' 
you mention. But even this system of rewards was | 
abolished last year. You are perfectly right when you 
say that absence is worse than tardiness. Our present 
method of overcoming the temptation to be absent when 
fearful of being tardy is to regard one-half day’s absence 
equivalent to two cases of tardiness. Rooms and build- 
ings are ranked by a combined per cent. of attendance 
and punctuality, in which the per cent. of attendance 
counts two and the per cent. of punctuality counts one. 
If your society has a better method of overcoming this 
country-wide attitude of parents and children toward 
absence and tardiness, we shall be under cbligations to 
you for the suggestion. Rooms and buildings that rank 
first receive no material prize, for, like virtue, it is its 
own reward. , 

In so far as your communication is an evidence of 
helpful interest in the schools the board is, we can as- 








sure you, glad to welcome it and its promise of your sup- 
port for the improvement of school conditions. No honest 
worker in school affairs would attempt to claim that 
faults do not exist there. In so far as your communi- : 
cation indicates a tendency to accept rumor for fact, we 
can only urge that the practice is dangerous, whether 
employed in the diagnosis of school ills or the ills of the 
body. 

You have stated many things that would be important, 
if true, but which, being untrue as applied to the 
schools, must be classed as unimportant. And the fact 
that their consideration has, temporarily at least, di- 
verted the attention of your valued society from prob- 
lems in school which may well enlist the most thought- 
ful consideration, seems to us a misfortune. 
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The public schools and the rules which govern them 
merely represent our progress to the present time, 
through some mistakes and faults of method. Progress 
for the future is best guaranteed, we believe, not by in- 
dictment for these errors past or present, but by chari- 
table study of the lessons of these errors. It seems to 
us that the saine may even be said of the profession of 
medicine. And in this study there must be had the 
fullest and most reliable information of all the facts, to 
the exclusion of rumor and hearsay. Intelligent citizens 
can no more fail to help the schools than can intelligent 
difference of opinion fail to be of benefit in medical con- 
sultation; but harm may come in both cases, it seems to 
us, from conclusions hastily reached and positively in- 
sisted upon through unsupported rumor from the schools 
or chance gossip from the sick room. And we believe 
you will concur with us in the opinion that neither the 
city schools nor the estimable society whose well-meant 
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word you have given us may safely risk a verdict based 
upon the most sensational rumors that may occasionally 
be heard about either. 

We sincerely invite your society, or any individuals 
having a worthy purpose, to make a study of the meth- 
ods of instruction and conditions to be found in the 
schools. But, pardon the suggestion that in the study 
of the schools you do not give them absent treatment; 
this is scarcely ethical. Within the last few years the 
public schools of the country have been subjected to a 
scathing volley of criticism in the popular magazines. 
The fact that the schools have withstood this avalanche 
of criticism has proven their efficiency. The board ap- 
preciates the courtesy of your communication, and will 
at all times welcome any suggestion by which the effi- 
cieucy of our schools may be increased. The superin- 
tendent will at any time, we are sure, be glad to confer 
with you in regard to rules and conditions as they exist. 

Signed by all of the committee. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


LESSON OF ARBOR DAY. 


The lesson of Arbor Day is the use and value of 
the tree in the life of the nation. It should, there- 
fore, be the aim of the teacher so to observe the 
day as to convey this lesson clearly and impres- 
sively. The sentiments and emotions aroused on 
Arbor Day pass only too quickly; the important 
thing is that permanent results be left—lasting im- 
pressions in the minds of the children, and flour- 
ishing in the earth, an object lesson in a tree 
plantation of use or beauty, or both combined. 

The tree that is significant in the life of the na- 
tion is, of course, the forest tree. Isolated trees, 
along the roadside, in the city streets, or in the 
school yard, please the eye and cool the air with 
their refreshing shade. But the forest of trees, 
where wood is growing to supply material for 
homes, for fuel, for a hundred industries; where 
the forest litter is storing the waters for streams to 
quench men’s thirst, to irrigate their lands, to 
drive their mills, to fill their rivers deep for the 
vast. traffic of inland navigation; in a word, the 
forest as producer and custodian of the necessaries 
of life and happiness is the true message of Arbor 
Day. 

Forestry is based on this idea of the forest, and 
all its teachings aim to put this idea into actual 
service. The planting of a few trees, without 
reference to the commercial utility and protective 
value of forests, is but a small part of the work of 
the day. 

What child has not seen a muddy freshet? Yet 
this sight, so common in the spring, is full of sug- 
gestion for a forest lesson. The stream is dis- 
colored by the earth which it has gathered from 
the soil. This carries us back to the stream’s 
source, in the forest springs. Again, it shows us 
with what force the water has rushed over the ex- 
posed ground, where there was no forest to shield 
and bind it. In just this way the Mississippi tears 
down and flings into its bed, each summer, more 
soil than will be dredged with years of costly labor 
to make the Panama canal. An experiment with 
fine and coarse soils stirred quickly in a tumbler 


of water and then allowed to settle explains how 
the stream continues muddy while it runs swiftly, 
and how it clears again as it slackens on more level 
stretches, dropping the soil to the bottom. On 
any steep plowed hillside, or any railroad or trol- 
ley embankment, exposed soil may be seen wash- 
ing with the rain. A forest on a mountain slope 
may be pictured by a cloth upon a tilted table; 
then if water be poured on the higher edge it will 
creep downward through the cloth and drip slowly 
from the lower edge, as would rain falling upon the 
forest. If now the cloth be plucked off, and the 
water still poured, we may observe at once what 
happens when such a forest is destroyed. 

Many of the re ee trees mature their 
seeds before the school year ends. The adapta- 
tions by which forest trees secure the distribution 
of their seeds are diverse. Some seeds, such as 
the nuts and “hickories and chestnuts, are dis- 
tributed by: squirrels, foxes, bears, and coyotes, 
and by birds, others by the wind, and yet others 
by floods or running waters. Hedgerows of 
locust trees commonly spring up where the seeds, 
after falling on the frozen snow, are driven by the 
winter gusts to lodge among the brush and roots 
along the fences. Rows of juniper and cherry are 
just as often grown from seeds dropped by birds. 
Willows are mainly found along streams and oozy 
ground, not because they always prefer so wet a 
soil, but because the fresh, fine mud beside the 
water gives the seed-bed most favorable to the 
germination of the seed. 

Tree seeds collected by the children, toward the 
close of the school year, may be planted by them at 
home, preferably out-of-doors, where they will 
furnish a striking demonstration of the sturdy 
force of tree life, and at the same time, if care- 
fully tended, supply a few seedlings for next year’s. 
Arbor Day planting. For such a project the seeds 
of elms, soft maples, poplars, cottonwoods, and 
willows, all of which may be found in the spring, 
offer the best of material. 

A number of similar subjects will suggest them- 
selves; for example, a description of the largest, 
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the most useful, the strongest, or the most beauti- 
ful of trees; or telling how the age of trees is 
counted by the annual rings. There is the basis 
for one story in the age of the giant Sequoias, 
among the oldest trees in the world, which have 
stood, some of them, upward of 4,000 years; and 
for another in the newspaper, which, like most 
books and many inferior papers, is a sheet of wood 
that has been ground and pressed and dried so 
that it will be light and smooth enough to take ink, 
and thus scatter everywhere the news of the do- 
ings of the world. 

Trees cannot be thrust into a rough soil at ran- 
dom and then be expected to flourish. They 
should be planted in well-worked soil, well en- 
riched. If the trees cannot be set out immediately 
after being secured the first step is to prevent 
their roots drying out in the air. This may be 
done by standing the roots in a “puddle” of mud 
or “heeling-in” the trees by burying the roots deep 
in fresh earth. 

No matter how few the trees, they may be made 
to illustrate planting for some useful purpose. 

Outside the scope of the actual planting, it is 
well to bear in mind that Arbor Day is not the 
only day in the year on which trees deserve to be 
remembered and cared for. They need care 
throughout the season. Watching the trees 
thrive under right treatment greatly adds to the 
educational value of the work, and to its success, 
which should be its best lesson. 

Then, when the children are grown men and 
women, they will find great satisfaction in the 
work of their school days.—Gifford Pinchot. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANTING. 





BY L. H. BAY 
Director College of Agriculture, Corne!) University. 

The Kinds of Plants to Use.—One great princi- 
ple will simplify the matter; the main planting 
should be for foliage effects. That is, think first 
of giving the yard a heavy border mass. Flowers 
are mere decorations. 

Select those trees and shrubs which ‘are the 
commonest, because they are cheapest, hardiest, 
and most likely to grow. There is no district so 
poor and bare that enough plants cannot be se- 
cured, without money, for the schoolyard. You 
will find them in the woods, in old yards, along the 
fences. It is little matter if no one knows their 
names. What is handsomer than a tangled fence- 
row? — 

Scatter in a few trees along the fence and about 
the buildings. Maples, basswood, elms, ashes, 
buttonwood, pepperidge, oaks, beeches, birches, 
hickories, poplars, a few trees of pine or spruce or 
hemlock—any of these are excellent. If the 
country is bleak, a rather heavy planting of ever- 
greens about the border, in the place of so much 
shrubbery, is excellent. 

For shrubs, use the common things to be found 
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in the woods and swales, together with roots 
which can be had in every old yard. Willows, 
osiers, witch-hazel, dogwood, wild roses, thorn 
apples, haws, elders, sumach, wild honeysuckles— 
these and others can be found in every school dis- 
trict. From the farm yards can be secured snow- 
balls, spireas, lilacs, forsythias, mock oranges, 
roses, snowberries, barberries, flowering currants, 
honeysuckles, and the like. 

Vines can be used to excellent purpose on the 
outbuildings or on the schoolhouse itself. The 
common wild Virginia creeper is the most service- 
able. On brick or stone schoolhouses the Boston 
ivy or Japanese ampelopsis may be used, unless 
the location is very bleak. This is not hardy in 
the northern parts of the state. Honeysuckles, 
clematis, and bittersweet are also attractive. 
Bowers are always interesting to children; and 
actinidia (to be had at nurseries) is best for this 
purpose. 

Kinds of Plants for Decoration.—Against these 
heavy borders and in the angles about the building 
many kinds of flowering plants can be grown. 
The flowers are much more easily cared for in 
such positions than they are in the middle of the 
lawn, and they also show off better. 

Only those flowers should be used which are 
very easy to grow and which have the habit of 
taking care of themselves. They should also be 
such as bloom in spring or fall, when the school 
is in session. Perennial plants—those which live 
from year to year—are excellent. Of these, day 
lilies, bleeding hearts, pinks, bluebells, hollyhocks, 
perennial phlox, and hibiscus are always useful. 
Nothing is better than the common wild asters 
and goldenrods. They will grow almost any- 
where, and they improve when grown in rich 
ground and given plenty of room; and they bloom 
in the fall. 

Many kinds of bulbs are useful, especially as so 
many of them bloom very early in spring. Think 
of a school yard with crocuses, daffodils, and 
tulips in it—New York Arbor Day Manual. 

' ENE EERE Be Sas EE aE 2 
SUBJECTS FOR ARBOR DAY CONSIDERATICN. 


History of Arbor Day. 

Varieties of trees in our state and on our farms. 

Trees and their relation to birds. 

The most useful trees. 

Jest tree to plant. 

How to plant trees. 

How to care for them. 

Best trees to plant on the roadside. 

Best trees and shrubs for home lawns. 

Schoolhouses: What they are and what they 
should be. 

School grounds: How to improve them. 

How to do away with rubbish on the roadsides. 

How to make Arbor Day most useful. 

The world’s great forests. 

Historic trees. 
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Give us to awake with smiles, give us to labor smiling. 


As the sun returns in 


the east, so let our patience be renewed with dawn; as the sun lightens the world, so let 
our loving kindness make bright the house of our habitation.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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PROGRAM FOR RHETORICAL EXERCISES —(IV.) @ueen 
BY EMMA SHAW LOWE. 


ARBOR DAY. 
1. “Why Should Our Forests Be Preserved?” (paper). 


References: Century, December, 1904; Outlook, 
March 24, 1906; Popular Science 
Monthly, volume 64, page 310; Century, 
November, 1907; Jarchow, Forest Plant- 
ing, ch. L-IL. ‘ 
2. “The Magic of Trees” (reading),: page 24 
8. “Trees in Painting” (paper),1 ch. 7-8. 
4. “Why the Trees Lose Their Leaves” (reading), ch. 
3, page 120. 
5. “Flower in the Crannied Wall” (reading), Tennyson. 
6. “Words from the Tree” (reading),2 Moncure D. Con- 
way. 
7. “Royal Oak Day” (reading),3 ch. 2, page 20-21 
8. “Legend of the Aspen.”2 
9. “Legend of the Black Thorn.’’3 f 
10. “Legend of the Poplar.” 5 ¢ 
11. “Legend of the Mountain Ash.” s ¢ 
12. “When the Green Gets Back in the Trees,” James W. 
Riley.2 
. “Trees in Nature, 
Pythian. 
Arbor Day Manual, compiled by Charles Skinner. 
“Stories of the Trees,” Mrs. Dyson. 
“Trees of History and Mythology,” IF. L. Shelden. 
. “Tree Stories,” Lenore Mulets. 
Preferably to be given in the pupils’ own words. 


Myth, and Art,” J. Ernest 
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ARBOR DAY PROGRAM FOR EIGHTH GRADE. 


BY JERRIE A WEAVER, 
Ashland, Ky. 
I. SONG, “SPRING SONG,” PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 

A bluebell springs upon the ledge, 
A lark sits singing in the hedge; 
Sweet perfumes scent the balmy air, 
And life is brimming everywhere. 
What lark and breeze and bluebird sing, 
Is spring! spring! spring! 
No more the air is sharp and cold; 
The planter wends across the wold, 
And glad, beneath the shining sky 
We wander forth, you and I. 
And ever in our hearts doth ring 
This song of spring! spring! 

If. WELCOME ADDRESS (Boy). 

The boys and girls of this grade extend a cordial wel- 
come to these parents and friends, who have come to 
hear our program. Arbor Day is coming to mean more 
in the United States than ever before because of the sen- 
timent that is springing up all over the country against 
the reckless and extravagant waste of our great forests. 

We have always been proud of our noble trees. The 
Indian hunter loved them when he chased the deer 
through their twilight groves. The white man looked 
upon them as friends when he built his rude cabin and 
cooked his meals in the wilderness. Now they are the 
chief ornament and comfort in our cities beautiful. So, 
to help the preservation of trees in our beloved state, 
we, to-day, will add our mite by planting a tree in our 
school yard. And in our dialog entitled “A Conference 
of the Trees,” we will try to show you something of 
what the loss of forests means to us as a nation. 


oJ 


Ill. DIALOGUE: “A CONFERENCE OF THE TREES.” 
[Characters—Queen of Spring, South Wind, Schoo! 
Boy, Oak, Chestnut, Fir, Hickory, Beech, Birch.]} 
[Enter Queen of Spring.) 
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(addressing school).— 

What, have you no welcome, no smile for me? 
Why look so mute and sad? 

For the treasures I bring from my sunny home 
My comirg should make you glad. 

I am neither so cruel nor cross as Winter, 
So give me a song of cheer, 

And I’m sure you'll say ere my final adieu 

The springtime treasures I bring to you 
Are brightest of ali the year. 

Song, “Return of Spring” (by school). 


Queen—Thank you, that makes us all feel jolly. Here 
comes my messenger, the South Wind. Gracious, how 
glum he looks. What’s the trouble, South Wind? 

South Wind—Once upon a time a poet said of me:— 


“The South Wind sear hes for the flowers, 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the woods 
And by the stream no more.” 
He was referring to my return in Indian summer, but 
to-day when I return with Spring, 
The South Wind searches for the trees 
Whose branches late he tossed, 
And sighs to find them by the town . 
And by the country—lost. 


Queen (laughing)—You ce.tainly must feel out of sorts 
to make such a bad paredy; but what do you mean? 

South Wind—Is it possible, my Queen, that you 
haven't noticed the disappearance of the trees of the for- 
ests? 

Queen— Indeed, I have noticed it. Everywhere I go 
I find many of the noblest giants gone, and no younger 
generation to take their places. It is very sad, but I sup. 
pose, like other things, the trees must be sacrificed to 
progress. 

South Wind—Nonsense, my lady, the trees are sacri- 
ficed to man’s carelessness. 

Queen—Oh, I’m sure you’re mistaken, 

South Wind—-And I’m sure I am not. But to settle 
the matter call the trees together and question them. 

Queen—That’s 2 very gocd idea. Go, South Wind, 
bear iny message to the trees. Tell them the Queen of 
Spring desires to meet them here at once. (Hxit South 
Wind.) Man’s carelessness robbed me of many of my 
song-birds; his cruelty robbed me of many of my little 
wood friends; his selfishness robbed me of some of my 
choicest bits of scenery, and now must the trees go too! 


,Let us hope that South Wind is mistaken. Here he 


comes with the trees. 

[Enter South Wind, followed by Oak, Chestnut, Fir, 
Hickory, Beech, Birch. All bow low to Queen of 
Spring.] 

Queen—You are welcome, my friends. I have sum- 
moned you here te learn if possible the cause of the 
great decrease in your numbers. 

South Wind—Another race suicide question to be set- 
tled. 

Oak—tThe reply is easy, your highness. The decrease 
is due entirely to man’s carelessness. 

South Wind (jubilantly)—I told you so. 

Queen—But how and why? BPxplain. 

Oak—Well, it seems that man looks upon forests as 
valuable only for fuel, for the construction of houses, 
ships, public works, and for the arts. Supposing the 
supply to be inexhaustible he is indiscriminate in his 
method of clearing them. 

Queen—Do men abuse trees? Why, it has always 
seemed to me that they have most tender sentiments 
concerning their preservation. 


South Wind (sarcastically);~ 
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“Woodman, spare this tree; 
Touch not a single bough, 
In youth it sheltered me 
And I'll protect it now.” 
Is that what you mean, my Queen? 

Queen—Yes, something like that. 

Elm-—You are right about the preservation of indi- 
vidual trees. In New England certain members of my 
family are among the most cherished possessions of their 
owners. . 

Beech—It is true that more indignation is generally 
caused by the felling of some pet tree than by the de- 
struction of whole acres of woods. 

Oak—This beautiful sentiment you were speaking of, 
my lady, places safeguards all about an old decayed tree 
undér which somebody did something and allows forest 
fires to do their worst among acres of young, healthy 
trees. 

Birch—Just last summer during the drought hundreds 
of miles of trees were destroyed by fires. This wasn’t 
the first forest fire. and it will not be the last. Every 
year there are fires in the forests, and yet the larger part 
of the forests of the United States are unprotected. 

Queen—That surely is carelessness. But man uses 
many of your number for some noble purpose. He 
builds his houses, and furnishes them with wood. In 
fact he uses your products in so many ways I should 
think you would be proud to serve him as you do. He 
even makes paper from wood, you know. 

Chestnut—We do not object to legitimate service, 
your majesty, though for my own part I do think man 
might find some meaner material out of which to make 
paper. It is said that it takes ten whole acres of forest 
to get cut a single edition of some of the great New 
York or London Sunday papers. A noble use, truly. 

South Wind (slapping Chestnut on back)—My friend, 
the Chestnut, objects to being made into a Katzenjam- 
mer Kid or a Happy Hooligan. But why, old chap? 
For after you're made over you’re still a chestnut! 

Queen—Be still, South Wind, this is a serious matter. 
You, my dainty Fir, of what have you to complain? 

Fir—Mine is not a complaint, Queen Spring, only a 
fear. I love to give pleasure to children, and they enjoy 
their Christmas trees so much that I am afraid that if 
the hillsides are robbed each year as they have been in 
the past the boys and girls of the future will have no 
Christmas trees— 

Hickory (abruptly)\—Let them get along without 
Christmas trees. There is a more serious side to this 
question than has vet been mentioned. Listen to me! 
In less than a century if this destruction of forests keeps 
on at its present rate, the gratest affliction this country 
has ever suffered will be brought upon it. 

South Wind—Whoop-ee! A Daniel come to judgment. 
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Hickory ‘ignoring interruption)—Springs that all the * 
year, now, bubble from the ground, will be dry every 
summer and autumn; small rivers will desert their chan- 
nels; once profitable water powers will be useless; every 
little shower will produce gullies and washouts; every 
summer will suffer long droughts; every— 

Queen (interrupting)—Oh, Hickory, stop! Surely you 
cannot think that the intelligence of an educated and 
civilized country like the United States will allow this 
evil to come upon it. 

Hickory—Civilization, your majesty, has created the 
danger. A country owned by barbarians is never de- 
forested. 

Oak—Old Hickory is right. The general intelligence 
of a community will not save the country from this dan- 
ger unless they have studied the cause of it. 

Queen (protesting)—But this is a country made up of 
practical men! 

Chestnut—Yes, they are practical enough to see how 
much money can be made by chopping down all the 
trees in a given tract of forest, but I doubt if they are 
the men to be consulted about any scheme that does not 
promise to be a profitable investment cf capital. 

Queen—But the men of science are certainly qualified 
to take up this matter. 

Hickory—Men of science are in a very small pr. por- 
tion. You must reach the mass of people. 

Queen (despairingly)—But how are we to reach them? 

Maple (timidly)—If I might offer a suggestion, your 
highness, I should say through the boys and girls in the 
schools. They are the future citizens of this menaced 
country. Let’s appeal to them. 

General chorus—Splendid, capital, just the thing. 

Queen (turning to school)h—You have heaid, my 
friends, this conference and the testimony of some of 
the noblest trees of the forest concerning the present 
condition of the forests in America. At the present rate 
of destruction the United States will soon be a ¢.untry 
without forests. To prevent this calamity we ask your 
help. 

School boy (rising from his seat)—How can we help, 
Queen Spring? 

Queen—In many ways. Study the subject in your 
school; talk about it at home; protect the trees of the 
forest as well as those of the town; plant whenever and 
wherever possible 2 new generation to take the plice of 
the old. May we depend upon you? 

School boy—You may. I solemnly pledge for myself 
and companions to guard the trees against useless and 
careless destruction, to observe Arbor Day, and when we 
are older to use our influence to secure legislation for 
the preservation of our noble forests. 

Song—“America” (school standing, Queen Spring fac- 
ing school with trees and South Wind in a semi-circle 
behind her), —From Kentucky Arbor Day Manual. 


0 0m 0 pe + 


A WISH. 


By the welkin blue above us, 
By the dear souls who have loved us, 
Let us strive to be 
Higher than the world around us, 
Broader than the reals that bound us, 
Great as mortal men may be. 
—George F. Panl, in Nautilus. 
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LANGUAGE. 


SUGGESTIVE LANGUAGE SUBJECTS.—(L) 
BY A. DOUGLAS. 


In these days which follow the Hudson-Fulton 
festival children are interested in shipping—inter- 
ested in the great nations which sent their repre- 
sentatives as guests to the fete; interested in the 
things pertaining to some of the countries from 
which guests came, 

So, in the outline below appears the country, its 
principal geographical features, one or two inter- 
esting and perhaps typical features of the country ; 
the topics may be used for supplementary work in 
geography and for language. 

The suggestions are not for any one teacher nor 
for any one grade; a primary grade may use one 
topic in a subject, while a grammar grade may 
use several points ina subject, according to the 
points in which that special grade may be inter- 
ested. Nearly every teacher is so situated that 
she can have access to one or more references 
under a subject. 

The introduction is the history of shipping and 
the building of crafts. Germany is studied, and 
the story of her clocks and bells is always season- 
able. 

England and her cathedrals are taken—they as 
the finest type of building on land; the study of 
manuscript in early days led to the art of printing 
and the spread of information. The lighthouses 
are taken as protectors of the shores, to and from 
which the ships, from Clermont to Dreadnoughts, 
sail, 

OCEAN TRAVEL. 
Building of Crafts:— 
Parts of a craft (nautical terms). 


Bow Keel Saloon Anchor 
Stern Fore Bell Sail 
Masts Aft Stateroom Hold 


Deck Cabin Promenade Gangway 
Use dictionary for terms. 
Draw diagram of a ship and name important 
parts. 
Information :— 
“Some Queer Craft,” Gustav Kobbé, St. 
Nicholas, March, 1897. 
“The Fastest Vessel Afloat,” Cleveland Mof- 
fett, McClure’s, July, 1898. 
“The Ship That Found Herself,” Kipling. 
Docks and Embarkation:— 
(a) Where. 
(b) Tickets. 
(c) Sailings (of ocean steamers). 
(d) After a general study of a continent, help 
the children to plan itinerary for a trip. 
(e) From a chart (obtained from any steamship 
company) children may estimate the cost of 
a passage and plan for it. 
Interior and Furnishings. 
Manned by Whom:— 
(a) Titles of officers. 
(b) Their duties. 
“The Ship’s Company,” J. D. Jerrold Kelly. 


Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy Bell. 
—W. 8. Gilbert. 


Passage and Trip:— ' 

(a) The order for passage may be used as prac- 
tice in letter writing. 

(b) Points to consider. 

Place of deStination. 

Line to sail on. 

Time of sailing. 

Plans and price of passage. 

(c) Feeling in mid-ocean. 

“Ten Days Abroad,” H. S. Fuller. 

“Steering Without a Compass,” Gustav Kobbé, 
St. Nicholas, June, 1897. 

“Bells and Watch,” New International Cylo- 

paedia. 

“Superstitions of the Sailor,” Jerrold Kelly. 

“Longitude One Hundred and Eighty,” John 
Keller, St. Nicholas, 1880. 

“The Plimsal Mark,” J. M. Ellicott, St. Nicho- 
las, November, 1896. 

Nautical Terms :— 
Sailor Watch Speed Port 
Lookout Crew Pilot Starboard 
Some Companies :— 

White Star line. 

Cunard line. 

North German Lloyd. 

Hamburg-American line. 

Other lines may be found in advertisements in 
newspaper columns. 

Use of flags in shipping. 

“Steamship Lines of the World,” Lieutenant 
Ridgely Hunt. 

Cover Design, Century, September, 1899. 

The History of Shipping :— 

“Hundred Years of American Commerce,” 
chapter XVIII., on “Shipbuilding,” Depew. 

“American Overland Transport to the Orient,” 
Harrington Emerson, Engirieering, March, 
1903. 

“Ocean Steamships,” chapter on “Development 
of Steamship,” F. E. Chadwick. 

Shipyards :— 

“Ocean Steamships,” chapter on “Building of an 

Ocean Greyhound,” William H. Riding. 
Building of Crafts:— 

“How to Build a Catamaran,” W. S. Alden, St. 
Nicholas, July, 1883. 

“Government and Private Shipbuilding,” Engi- 
neering, January, 1903. 

“Ocean Steamships,” chapter on “Building an 
Ocean Greyhound,” William H. Riding ; 
chapter on “Speed on Ocean Steamers,” A. 
E. Seaton. 

“Modern Ships of War,” Reed and Simpson. 

“Skeleton Models of War Ships,” Scientific 
American, December 10, 1904. 

“Small Boats and How to Sail Them,” Charles 
L. Norton, St. Nicholas, September, 1830. 

Pictures of the Sea and of Shipping:— 


’ 





(Continued on page 214.) 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


One of the great educational movements of the 
day is that which centres its interest and influence 
in the International Education Congress, which 
meets at Brussels August 21-25, 1910. It is more 
significant than any national organization can pos- 
sibly be, because it will deal with the world prob- 
lems, will deal with local problems with a world- 
wide perspective, and it will bring together men 
and women in active service in education in all 
lands. There is to be a great universal exhibition 
of arts and sciences at Brussels during the summer, 
so that the meeting of the International Education 
Congress will have a highly attractive setting. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, is chairman of the American 
committee, and Professor W. C. Bagley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, is secretary. Whoever 
sends Dr. Bagley $2 for membership can have the 
Volumes of Proceedings, which will be of ines- 
timable value. There are fourteen other promi- 
nent Americans upon the committee. 

When this association, I. E. A., meets in the 
United States, as it will at no distant day, it will 
be America’s greatest educational event. In an- 
ticipation thereof it is important that as many as 
possible should attend this year. In order to fa- 
cilitate attendance, following the Boston meeting, 
arrangements have been made for a special official 
steamship, Vaderland, of the famous Red Star line, 
to sail on August 6, after visitors to the Boston 
meeting have had ample time for seeing New Eng- 
land’s points of literary and historic interest, the 
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mountains and seaside resorts. For $265 one can 
go to Antwerp, Amsterdam, Marken, Delft, 
Haarlem, The Hague, have a full week in brussels, 
with all necessary expenses of travel and sight- 
seeing, except personal laundry and fees on the 
trans-Atlantic steamers. Returning, che party will 
reach New York on September 3. Those who 
choose can leave New York on July 23 and get the 
week in Brussels and an unprecedented trip 
through various European countries. Indeed, 
there are limitless possibilities of travel with 
Brussels as the centre of the plan. All informa- 
tion can be obtained by sending a line of inquiry 
to Dr. O’Shea or Dr. Bagley. 


EPEC EEE Rect ha" ete 
THE MASSACHUSETTS sITUATION. 

The outcome in Massachusetts state educational 
affairs is highly satisfactory. .The retention of 
George H. Martin as treasurer and agent of the 
state board at $3,500 salary is most gratifying to 
all friends of education. He is easily the best in- 
formed man on Massachusetts educational affairs 
in the state. A product of the public schools, a 
teacher in all classes of public schools, a long-time 
brilliant vice-principal in the Bridgewater State 
Normal school, a long-time agent of the state 
board, an assistant superintendent of Boston, for 
six years secretary of the state board, and for 
more than forty years a lecturer and writer on 
school problems, he is in a class by himself. Noth- 
ing can go astray in matters legal or official with 
his wisdom at command in the councils of the 
board. 

At the time of his appointment we spoke of the 


past and promise of the new commissioner, Dr.: 


David A. Snedden, who has for three months done 
much to develop public confidence. The choice of 
William Orr of Springfield as the deputy to look 
after secondary schools and the culture interests 
of education is as happy as any that could have 
been made. For some time he has been a leader 
among the public high school principals. He has 
been urgently sought as principal of one of the 
state normal schools. He will have the confidence 
of all educational forces in the state and notably 
of the secondary school men and women. He will 
have a salary of $4,500. 

The other deputy is Charles A. Prosser of New 
Albany, Indiana, where he had been high school 
principal for many years, and until about a year 
ago was superintendent of schools. He has been 
a student in Teachers College for the past year 
and since September has directed the schools of 
the Children’s Aid Society in New York City. 
Mr. Prosser is a man of unusual promise. In 
Teachers College he has impressed all who had to 
do with him as a man of exceptional power, .and 
his brief connection with the philanthropic work in 
the congested district of lower New York was 
such as to attract attention to him in a highly com- 
plimentary way. It is a. far cry from a city of 
20,000 in the extreme southwestern part of Indiana 
to a $4,500 position in Massachusetts even with a 
few months of study in Teachers College and in 
the Children’s Aid Society schools in New York 
but there is every reason to anticipate a brilliant 
success. He has always gotten along well with 
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those under him, above him, and co-ordinate with 
him. He has always filled every position in every 
regard to the uniform and universal satisfaction of 
those who were interested; and he and Dr. Snedden 
know each other well and are sure to work to- 
gether delightfully. He has a salary of $4,500. It 
has paid to wait eight months in order to get as 
good a start as we now have in Massachusetts. 
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A REMARKABLE CONVENTION. 


This is a day of record-breaking conventions, 
both in number and in quality of program. Of 
course the upward tendency is not uniformly 
steady. The time-honored illustration of the ebb 
and flow of the tide is applicable, but the figure 
fails, in that the flood tides are ever higher and the 
ebb tides recede less and less. 

It is a quarter of a century since I began to go 
on state and sectional state programs, and every 
year has brought from five to ten of these op- 
portunities, so that observations have been con- 
stant for a quarter of a century. 

There have been many notable lapses, and there 
will be for many a year to come. The causes of 
degeneration are two,and radically different. 
Small politics always wrecks, ultimately, any asso- 
ciation, and the reign of the idealists without busi- 
ness sagacity is equally fatal, and fortunately the 
profession today will not stand either for long, and 
the premium always goes to the management that 
can really break a noble record nobly. 

This has been a year of exceptional meetings, 
but the one that stands out with great distinctness 
was that over which C. C. Parlin, high school 
principal of Wausau, presided at Oshkosh, that of 
the Northeast Wisconsin Association. It was a 
sectional meeting only. Attendance was purely 
voluntary. The distance for many teachers was 
long, but nearly 2,000 enrolled, and about 1,500 
crowded into every meeting. When the meeting 
opened on Friday morning the opera house was 
full to the brim, and when the meeting adjourned 
at 12.30 Saturday noon it was full, and there was 
no minute of any session when interest was not at 
white heat. No one was admitted who was not a 
member, but physicians, lawyers, clergymen, bank- 
ers, and merchants joined the association in order 





to be admitted to a teachers’ association! “The 
world do move,” as John Jasper used to say. 
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ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS IN KANSAS. 


State Superintendent E. T. Fairchild of Kansas 
has so classified statistics that it may be seen at a 
glance what is done for the one-teacher schools. 

The tax for one-teacher schools was from four 
mills to twenty-four mills with an average of 13.2 
mills. 

The value of one-teacher school property in the 
state is $5,889,000. The total amount expended 
on one-teacher schools is $3,609,000. Teachers’ 
wages, $2,320,000. 

The tax for two or more teacher schools is from 
seven mills to twenty-five mills, an average of 
eighteen mills. School property is valued at 
$10,230,000, and these schools cost $4,869,000. 
Teachers’ wages $2,938,873. One-half the pupils of 
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the state are in one-room schools. Fully seventy 
per cent. are in rural schools or in villages of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. 

There are seventy-six schools with not more 
than five pupils, 552 with not more than ten pupils, 
1,601 with not more than fifteen pupils. 
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CREDIT TO NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

Wisconsin University’s credit to graduates of 
normal schools recently granted toward a degree 
is the revival of a practice in operation fifteen 
years ago. In the class of 1896 there were up- 
wards of twenty students from the Platteville Nor- 
mal school in the State University with two years’ 
credit. Some such arrangement as this in vogue 
should be possible for every normal school gradu- 
ate in the United States. Work in many of the 
normal schools is fully as earnest and every bit as 


scholarly as in most of the colleges and universi- 
ties. 





oe ad os 
PLAYGROUNDS AN ASSET. 

Real estate dealers and specialists realize what 
an asset to a community a playground is. Alder- 
man Albert W. Beilfuss of Chicago, in an address 
before the Cook County real estate board, said: 
“Chicago now enjoys the reputation of leading all 
the cities of the country in the matter of small 
parks.” He also said that these parks and play- 
grounds are having a salutary effect upon the chil- 
dren of the congested districts, giving a healthy 
impulse to their thoughts and decreasing juvenile 
crime. He urged upon the members of the board 
and real estate men and owners of land in general 
that when they lay out sub-divisions they reserve 
a certain amount for a small park or playground. 
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SEGREGATION. 

Don’t get excited over the segregation question 
either way. No one has yet presented any com- 
parative study to demonstrate the evils of either 
or the advantage of either. Everything so far said 
has been mere opinion and unimportant opinion. 
If you have either you can produce no argument 
worthy of consideration why there should be a 
change. If either does not work well with you the 
fault is with the way you work it and not with co- 
education or segregation. 
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A COMMERCIAL PRINCIPAL. 


Dr. William Fairley, who enters upon service as 
principal of the great commercial high school of 
Brooklyn, has had a wholly unique experience and 
preparation. He has been in public school work 
but ten years, going from the position as teacher 
of history to the head of a department, and now to 
the head of a high school. He was born in Eng- 
land. His father, a clergyman, came to Wellfleet, 
Mass., in 1866, when the lad was only nine. He 
fitted for college in the Wellfleet high school, 
graduated from Amherst College at twenty-one, 
was principal of academy, Trenton, N. J., for two 
years, studied theology, was rector of church in 
Peoria, Ill., was professor in theological seminary 
in Philadelphia, re-entered public school work as 
instructor in one of the high schools, and now has 
one of the best positions in the city. 
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SIGNIFICANT. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley has been pastor of one 
of the most important Baptist churches in Boston 
for ten years. He has been as prominent a leader 
in general church and evangelistic work as any 
pastor of any denomination. He has been as de- 
voted to “saving the souls of men” as any clergy- 
man in the city. He has resigned church work to 
accept the presidencies of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the American Humane Society, taking the place of 
the late George T. Angell. Dr. Rowley says of the 
change :— 

“As to the ministry to which I hope to give my- 
self, need I say more than this; that it is not less 
truly than the one with which I have been so long 
identified a service in His name who told us of the 
Father, without whom no sparrow falls, who 
careth for oxen, and whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. It will be in the one great 
kingdom of kindness, of peace and good will, that 
I shall still be serving, and striving to carry into a 
beautiful application the principles of mercy and 
humanity for which the gospel stands.” All of 
which is most significant. 

— -0+-O-0-@-0-o-e- ——-__- ——__— 
THE CRITICISM CF DOCTORS. 

We print this week two communications of sur- 
passing interest. The first is from a country 
medical society; the second is the reply of the 
board of education. We regard this as of suffi- 
cient interest to justify giving it unusual space. 
We may add, incidentally, that the public did not 
give the honors to the doctors in the correspon- 
dence. It pays to “reply” when you have as clear 
a case as this. It is well worth reading. 

——___—___—— — 0-9-6 @-0-9-e ——_$ —___—_ 
GOOD FOR BERNARD SHAW. 


It is not often that we are delighted with the 
slams of J. Bernard Shaw, but this tirne we are 
grateful to him for rapping a judge. He has re- 
plied to the decision given by Justice Olmstead 
against a girl striker who had entered complaint 
against a strikebreaker. “You are on strike 
against God and nature, whose prime law it is that 
man shall earn his bread in the sweat of his brow,” 
said Judge Olmstead. “You are on strike against 
God.” Mr. Shaw's reply follows: “Delightful 
medieval America! Always in the intimate per- 
sonal confidence of the Almighty!” 


e-@.e-@. +e 
> v - 


DETROIT’S PROGRESS. 

It is interesting to see how the cities are waking 
up to the needs of the times. Detroit’s latest is a 
substantial increase in salaries. Grade teachers 
will get $1,200, first assistants $1,500, heads of de- 
partments $2,500, acting heads of departments 
$1,900, assistants to heads of departments $1,800. 
A skilful teacher is to be employed for the chil- 
dren’s ward of the city hospital. The board of edu- 
cation is to provide free stationery for the children 
at a cost of $20,000, and high school students are 
to have free text-books. The board of education 
will provide expert superintendents for the play- 
grounds, and Superintendent W. C. Martindale is 
to be provided with an automobile. He has been 
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re-elected for four years at $6,000. Detroit is one 
of the most prosperous cities in America and the 
school department is to share in this. 


The installation of Dr. Edmund C. Sanford as 
president of Clark College, Worcester, signifies 
much. It means, among other things, that the 
college will work in hearty accord with Clark 
University, which is devoutly to be desired. With 
Stanley Hall and Carroll D. Wright at the head of 
the two co-ordinate institutions all was serene, but 
there has been cause for anxiety as to the future. 
All this fear vanishes with the choice of Dr. San- 
ford, who is equally devoted to both phases of the 
work. Dr. Sanford is an eminently worthy, capa- 
ble, and talented man. 


A bill introduced in the Virginia Senate, making 
it a misdemeanor to engage in the game of foot- 
ball, either as a direct participant or as an official, 
has been favorably reported by the committee on 
schools and colleges. The bill provides a penalty 
of $10 fine for the first offence, and a jail sentence 
not exceeding thirty days for a second conviction. 
As drastic as the measure may seem, many sup- 
porters in the legislature are found, and when the 
bill comes up for final action a fight will be pre- 
cipitated. It is understood the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Virginia will oppose the 
measure. 


It cost $12,647 to re-elect a member of the 
school board of Boston this year. There is no 
salary attached to the position. There is no sus- 
picion that any of the money was misused, but it 
is unfortunate that so much money is involved in 
the election of a member of the school board. 


Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, Colorado, Virginia, and North Carolina have 
taken heroic steps in consolidation. 


S. Y. Gillan never said a neater thing than this: 
“We know a word that rhymes perfectly with 
‘schools,’ and which fitly characterizes the advo- 
cates of big navies.” 


It is highly complimentary to J. G. Collicott, 
high school principal of Tacoma, that he was 
chosen to the superintendency to succeed Dr, A. 
H. Yoder. 


The elementary school teachers of Chicago re- 
ceive in salaries $5,992,253. 


In 1907 St. Louis had 1,700 high school pupils; 
in 1909 it had 5,500. 


Cornell University has passed the 5,000 mark. 
The farmers did it. 


In Lowa one-third of the teachers are inexperi- 
enced. 


Ohio’s first rural school consolidation was in 
1892. 


Dayton, O., has a Frances E. Willard school. 


National Education Association, Boston, 


July 2-8. 





— 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S RETURN. 


When ex-President Roosevelt emerges from the 
wilds of Africa, as he is expected soon to do, he 
will be accorded such a reception as few men have 
ever had. He is booked for addresses before uni- 
versities and learned bodies, for public receptions 
and popular demonstrations and for entertain- 
ment by royalty itself. What is more impressive 
is the movement in progress to give him a great 
national welcome on his return to the United 
States. In New York it is even proposed to 
make the day of his return a public holiday. It is 
significant that neither Mr, Roosevelt’s friends 
nor his enemies can think of him as retiring com- 
posedly to private life. The newspaper jesting 
about his return as a coming “back from Elba” 
really expresses a serious conviction that his pub- 
lic career is not over, but that in the House or the 
Senate or again as President he will take an active 
part in public affairs. A recent canvass of several 
thousand editors of Western Republican news- 
papers shows that a considerable majority want 
him again as President. 


THE REWARD OF PEARY. 


The varying popular judgment upon Com- 
mander Peary and his achievement is reflected in 
the differences which have arisen between the 
Senate and the House regarding the reward to be 
bestowed upon the explorer. The Senate passed 
without hesitation a bill to advance him to the rank 
of rear admiral, and then retire him. But the 
sub-committee of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs reported against the proposition, and 
would limit Peary’s reward to a resolution of 
thanks and the bestowal of a gold medal. Some 
members of the committee even went so far as to 
declare publicly that Peary’s achievement had ac- 
complished nothing for civilization and did not call 
for national recognition. It would appear from 
many things said in Congress and in the news- 
papers that a good many people who believed Dr. 
Cook cannot bring themselves to forgive Peary 
for having been the real discoverer of the North 
Pole. It would be premature, however, to accept 
the action of the House sub-committee as conclu- 
sive regarding the outcome. 


SOUTH POLAR EXPLORATION. 


Letters have been published from Captain Scott, 
who is to lead the British expedition for the dis- 
covery of the South pole, which show entirely cor- 
dial feelings regarding the American expedition 
proposed by Commander Peary and undertaken 
jointly by the Peary Arctic Club and the National 
Geographic society. The two expeditions will 
have the same ultimate end in view, and will start, 
if all goes well, at about the same time; but Com- 
mander Peary’s plan does not encroach at all upon 
that of Captain Scott. The American expedition 
will approach the Pole at a point almost directly 
opposite to the British field of work, and nearly 
two thousand miles distant. Just as these plans 
are under discussion, the French Antarctic expedi- 


tion, led by: Dr. Jean M. Charcot, has emerged 
from the frozen seas and reached Punta Arenas, 
Chili, its point of departure in December, 1908. 
It did not attempt to reach the Pole, but dis- 
covered new land, and made scientific observa- 
tions. It experienced great hardships. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


The newly chosen British parliament assembled 
on February 15, but the formal state opening was 
deferred until February 21. As has been the 
practice ever since the Guy Fawkes conspiracy, the 
vaults under the two houses were searched, but 
not even a suffragette was found in concealment. 
The comparatively few changes in the ministry in- 
dicate a purpose on the part of the premier to pro- 
ceed cautiously. The new House of Commons 
contains 275 Liberals, forty labor members, sev- 
enty-two Nationalists, ten Independent National- 
ists, and 273 Unionists. This would give a govern- 
ment majority of 124, provided that the National- 
ists and Laborites can be held steadily in line. 
But no one anticipates that they can be. 


THE GROWTH OF IMMIGRATION. 


So far as immigration furnishes a barometer of 
industrial conditions, it would appear that the 
United States must be on the eve of phenomenal 
prosperity ; for immigration is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. It dropped to a relatively low level 
in 1908 ; but the figures for the calendar year show 
an immigration more than double that of the pre- 
ceding year,—957,105 as compared with 410,319. 
The sources from which the bulk of this immigra- 
tion comes may well give pause to statesmen and 
economists. Italy furnished 221,964 immigrants, 
or four times as many as in 1908. Russia 161,142; 
Austria 117,087; and Hungary 115,267. 


NAVAL EXPANSION. 


The course of naval expansion throughout the 
world is exhibited in the latest “Fleet Annual.” It 
shows that.the great battleships and cruisers of 
even six years ago are being superseded by 
bigger, heavier, and more formidable ships, with 
more and bigger guns; that torpedo boats have 
been largely superseded by big destroyers, and the 
range of torpedoes extended threefold; and that 
the small submarines hitherto in use have been dis- 
placed by large ones, greatly improved. As to 
battleships, for example, the original Dread- 
nought, the plans for which made such a stir a few 
years ago, was of 17,900 tons. This tonnage ex- 
panded to 19,250 tons in the three British vessels 
of the Vincent class; then to 20,250 in the three of 
the Neptune.class, and now to 22,500 tons in the 
four ships of the Orion class, just ordered. The 
effective range of the torpedo has been increased 
to over six miles. By the end of the present year, 
England will have seventy submarines of the new 
D class in commission. These are so constructed 
that they can remain under water forty hours, and 
can travel at ten knots an hour, seeing everything 
above water and seen by none. These vessels, it 


(Continued on page 223.) 
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SUGGESTIVE LANGUAGE SUBJECTS.—(I.) 


[Continued from page 209.] 


“Benares Boats,” R. D. Mackenzie, Century, 
May, 1899. 
“Sacred Trireme,” Castaigne, Century, May, 
1899. 
“Chinese River Craft’’ (article, ‘River of Tea,”) 
, Century, August, 1899. 
“A Painter of the Sea, Winslow Homer” (“The 
Lookout”), Century, September, 1899. 
Quotation and Dictation :— 
“Thus,” said he, “will we build the ship! 
Lay square the blocks upon the slip 
And follow well this plan of mine. 
Choose the timbers with greatest care, 
Of all that is unsound beware; 


For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong.” 





—Longfellow. 


There lies the part; the vessel puffs her sail, 
There gloom the dark broad seas. 
—“Ulysses,” Tennyson. 


At the close of a winter day, 
Their anchors down, by London town, the Three Great 
Captains lay. 
Her rigging was rough with the crusted drift that drives 
in a northern breeze, 
Her sides were clogged with the lazy weed that spawns 
in the eastern seas. 
—Kipling. 
We left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harbor’s mouth; 
And madly danced our hearts with joy 
As fast we fleeted to the South. 
—“The Voyage,” Tennyson. 
Stories of Shipping (for children) :— 

“The Ship That Found Herself,” Kipling. 

“Sailing Alone Around the World,” Slocum. 

“Some Great Sea Fights,” Jessie Frothingham, 

St. Nicholas, July, 1900. 
“Voyage of the Northern Light,” J. T. Trow- 
bridge, St. Nicholas, December, 1896. 

“Treasure Island,” Stevenson. 

“Kidnapped,” Stevenson. 

“Two Years Before the Mast,” Dana. 

“A Bay Whaler,” Gustav Kobbé, St. Nicholas, 

March, 1894. 
“Owney’s Trip Around the World,” -Charles F. 
Holder, St. Nicholas, July, 1896. 

“Cruise of the Cachalot,” Bullen. 

“The Pilot,’ Cooper. 

“Red Rover,” Cooper. 

“Queer Pets of Sailor Jack,” Jerrold Kelly. 
Poems :— 

“A Good Play,” Stevenson. 

“Where Go the Boats,” Stevenson. 

“My Ship and I,” Stevenson. 

“Building of the Ship,” Longfellow. 

“Building of the Long Serpent,” Longfellow. 

“The Ancient Mariner,’ Coleridge. 

o+O~o 
A GOOD SPELLING TEST. 

Dictate this carefully :— 

“It is an agreeable sight to perceive the un- 
paralleled embarrassment of an harassed pedler 
attempting to gauge the symmetry of a peeled 
onion which has been stabbed by a _ sibyl with a 
poniard, regardless of the innuendoes of the lilies 
of carnelian hue.” 


How many did you miss? 
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MATHEMATICS. 
[Used by Kate Stephens, Principal of Montem-street 
H. E. Girls’ School, London, England.] 
FIRST YEAR. 
Geometry.— 
‘Surface—line—point. 
Straight line—measurement. 
Circles. 
Angles—measurement. 
tor. 
Problems on angles. 
Bisection of straight line. 
Bisection of angles. 
Construction of right angles. Use of set 


Use of protrac- 


square. 

Construction of angles equal to given 
angles. 

Construction of parallels to given straight 
lines. 


Construction of triangles from given data. 
Construction of circles, drawing of chords 
and tangents. 
Division of straight lines into any number 
of equal parts. 
Algebra.— 
Symbolical expression. 
Addition—subtraction. 
Simple equations. 
Multiplication—division. 
Arithmetic.— 
Correlated with practical science work. 
Measurement of length—mass—surface— 
volume. 
L. C. M.—G. C. M.—the decimal notation. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of vulgar fractions. 
Aliquot parts—simple ptactice—easy “bills 
of parcels. 
Weights and measures (see science work). 
Compound practice—ratio and proportion. 
Fractional parts—problems in weights and 
measures, and areas and volumes. 
Graphs—revision. 
Exercises in mental arithmetic to precede 
each lesson. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Algebra.— 
Symbolical expression. 
Addition—subtraction. 
Simple equations. 
Multiplication—division. 
Geometry.— 
Surface—line—point. 
Straight line—measurement. 
Circles. 
Angles—measurement—use of protractor. 
Problems on angles. 
Bisection of straight line. 
Bisection of angles. 
Construction of right angles. 
Construction of angles to given angles. 
Construction of parallels to given straight 
lines. 
Construction of triangles from given data, 
Construction of circles from given data, 
Drawing of chords and tangents. 
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Division of straight lines into any number 
of equal parts. 
Arithmetic.— 


Revision of L. C. M. and G. C. M.  Prob- 


lems involving the same fractional 


values, 
Addition } 
S | , 
rian Ane ' of vulgar fractions. 
Division 


Decimal fractions. 

Conversion into vulgar fractions and the 
reverse. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of decimals. 

Revise bills of parcels. - 

Lessons in proportion. 

Simple areas. 

THIRD YEAR. 
Arithmetic.— 

Averages. 

Simple interest. Time and rate. 

Percentages. 

Profit and loss. 

German and French money. 

Decimalization of money. 

Area—carpeting rooms and papering walls. 

Proportional parts. 

Compound proportion. 

: Compound interest. 
Algebra.— 

Addition and subtraction. 

Multiplication and division. 

Simple equations. 

Geometry.— 

Adjacent angles equal to two right angles. 

Vertically opposite angles are equal (by ro- 
tation). 

Any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third. 

The three angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right angles (paper fold- 
ing proof). 

Euclid I., 4, 5, 6, 8, 26. 

Parallels. 

Alternate angles. 

Exterior angle equal to interior and oppo- 
site. 

Parallelograms—Opposite sides and angles 
are equal, diagonal bisects. Parallelo- 
grams equal in area. 

Problems on work of both terms. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Arithmetic.— 

Mental work—decimals—squaring of num- 
bers—problems. 

Interest—simple—the post-office savings 
bank—simple problems in investment. 

Discount—mental work—the meaning of 
bankers’ discount. 

Problems—time and distance—work—pro- 
portion. 

Graphic work—numerical examples of 
principles proved in geometry. 

Alg ebra.— 
Multiplication — division — factors — quad- 
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ratic equations which can be solved by 
factors. 

Simple and simultaneous equations— 
graphs. 

Quadratic equations—problems. 

H. C. F. and L. C. M.—square root—frac- 


tions. 
Geometry.— 
Hall and Stevens’ Geometry—Books I. and 
II. and III. ) 


Euclid L., 4, 8, 26. 

IV. (by I. 4). 13-16, 18-20, 27-40, 
43-47. 

The circle, chords and tangents—truths in 
connection with semicircles and seg- 
ments. 

Drawing of figures within and without cir- 
cles and on straight lines. 

Drawing of inscribed, circumscribed, ard 
escribed circles to a triangle. 

Proportion—similar triangles—proportion- 
als. 

Mensuration geometrically illustrated, in 
connection also with algebraical truths 
in connection with multiplication— 
Euclid II., 1-6 (no proofs). 


a a +é+ 
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A SIMPLE AGRICULTURAL TEST. 


After studying the following list of farm imple- 
ment, go to the implement store and become 
familiar with those now strange to you. Then 
have each of your pupils check the names of imple- 
ments not familiar to him. See how soon each 
may learn from actual observation, or from pic- 
tures and descriptions, the appearance and use of 
the unfamiliar implements. Add others to this list 
to suit the needs of your locality :— 

Windmills Corn shredders 
Ensilage cutters Corn planter 
Hay balers Harvester 

Hay loaders Mower 

Litter carriers Separator 
Gasoline engines Seed corn sorter 





Cultivator Hay stacker 
Drags Ear corn cutter 
Harrow Brooder 

Plows Incubator 
Spreaders Threshers 
Potato planters Hay rack 
Seeders Dehorner 
Automobiles Fanning mills 


Corn harvester Potato diggers 
Corn husker 
Similarly, make a list of tools used on the farm, 
and have pupils become familiar with them.—Ne- 


braska Teacher. 





a 
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THE UPWARD SLANT. 


“Yes,” said the worker in the slums, “I have 
great hopes of Luigi.” 

“But he is so ignorant!” urged some one. 

“Yes,” admitted the worker, “but he shows the 
infallible sign of advancement—he is no longer 
discontented with his condition ; he is discontented 
with his character.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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HASTEN SLOWLY. 


The average parent seems to think that a promotion 
in the middle of the year is of great advantage to his 
child. My experience as a teacher leads me to feel that 
if I had a child in the public school I should strenuously 
object to its having this double promotion, particularly 
in the lower grades. 

It is no discredit to their mental ability to say that 
young children, with very few exceptions, cannot go into 
a higher grade in the middle of the year without feeling 
a loss all through the elementary school. A child who 
is promoted at this time loses the last half of one year’s 
work and the first half of the next year’s work. Young 
children are easily discouraged, and as a_ rule, even if 
they work for “the joy that is set before them,” that joy 
must be near and not too difficult of attainment. When 
the child is promoted he is naturally delighted, but 
when he finds that he does not understand the work of 
the grade into which he has been dropped he is dis- 
heartened. Because he is immature he cannot concen- 
trate on the extra work which is necessary to bridge 
over the gap between, let us say, January in grade five, 
and Vebruary in grade six. Neither can he force him- 
self to do this extra work, as continuity of purpose in 
the face of obstacles is not to be found in the average 
young child. Even if the teacher can find time to help 
a little on the extra work, the loss cannot be made good, 
so the pupil hobbles painfully along behind his class, bis 
school work a burden,—all the more so because he 
knows in a way which he cannot formulate that he is 
struggling against odds. 

My idea is that children in the lower grades are hap- 
pier and have better results mentally if they do good 
work,—their best,—in each grade, and go comfortably 
through the number of years required by the elemen- 
tary school course. 

Apropos of all this during my high school life I had a 
German teacher who said, when from embarrassment I 
started off on my translation at a break-neck pace: 
“Hasten slowly, Fraulein, hasten slowly.” 

Elizabeth Gibert. 


— 
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SAVINGS INSURANCE. 


The conception of the subject of thrift as one appro- 
priate to public school instruction appears strongly set 
forth in the report which the Massachusetts Old Age 
Pension Commission made to the legislature recently. 
The idea that the schools ought to introduce into such 
studies as arithinetie definite instruction regarding sav- 
ings and their investment and insurance, especially in 
its application to premature death, old age, accidents, 
sickness invalidity, and non-employment, bas been 
quietly gaining ground with specialists. A committee 
of Boston schoolmasters is now working on this problem 
with the Massachusetts state actuary. Meantime the 
Bay State's old age pension commission, which was ap- 
pointed in 1907 to report on the advisability of a state 
system, similar perhaps to the one lately adopted in 
Great Britain, and which has condemned that proposi- 
tion in toto, purposes among other substitutes that 
“thrift be included among the subjects of compulsory 
instruction in the public schools. The teaching of thrift 
should deal with the individual and social ethics of sav- 
ings and should illustrate the principles of insurance and 
investment.” The commission’s other recommendations 
are likewise in the direction of cultivation of individual 
initiative rather than of advising that people be pauper- 
ized with non-contributory systems of pensions. 

F. W. Coburn. 
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AGE OF SOLDIERS. 


Dear Dr. Winship: In the Journal for December 23 
was a note by E. W. N. giving ages of our soldiers of the 
Civil war (Union) which are stated to be official. There 
is certainly some huge error in this matter, and as the 
figures will be quoted in many a classroom, will you not 
have the matter sifted at once? 

The United States statistical abstract for several 
years (I look now at page 640 of the volume for 1906) 
has given 2,213,363 as the total of individual soldiers: in 
the Union army. The more commonly quoted number 
is 2,778,304, as shown on same page. But this includes 
all duplicate enlistments, and it is a well-known fact 
that several hundred thousand men enlisted two times, 
and many thousands more than twice. Some served 
short terms and re-enlisted. Many were discharged for 
wounds or sickness who recovered and re-enlisted. 
Others were discharged to take commissions in other or- 
ganizations. The writer is counted twice in the above 
greater total, and at least fifty of his company were 
counted twice, several of them three times. 

Your correspondent’s data almost doubles that of the 
total of enlistments, which is more than a half million 
greater than the official figures of individuals. This Is 
very important, and will cause great error, I fear. For 
forty-four years the matter of relative sirength of the 
armies has been under discussion. We seem likely now 
to get at a reasonable basis, because the United States 
government and state authorities have worked long at 
the problem, and any fresh statements should be well 
tested before publication. 

Very respectfully, 
Albert Longbridge. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Qe 
WHA1’S YOUR NAME? 


By use of the table given below, you can ascertain the 
name of any person or place, providing the rules below 
the lettered diagram are strictly observed:— 
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Have the person whose name you wish to know in- 
form you in which of the upright columns the first letter 
of the name is contained. If it is found in but one 
column, it is the top letter; if it occurs in more than 
one column, it is found by adding the alphabetical num- 
bers of the top letters of the columns in which it is to be 
found, the sum being the number of the letter sought. 
By taking one letter at a time, in the way outlined 
above, the whole word or name may be plainly spelled 
out. - Take the word Jane for an example. J is found 
in two columns beginning with B and H, which are the 
second and eighth letters down the alphabet; their sum 
is ten, and the tenth letter down the alphabet is J, the let- 
ter sought. The next letter, A, appears in but one column, 
the first, where it stands at the head. N is seen in the 
column headed B, D, and H, which are the second, 
fourth, and eighth letters of the alphabet: added, they 
give the fourteenth, or N, and so on. The use of this 
table will excite no little curiosity among those unac- 
quainted with the rules of explanation. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CUMMINGS’S NATURE STUDY FOR LOWER GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. By Horace H. Cummings, formerly 
of the University of Utah. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 216 pp., 
with illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a delightfully sensible book, alike attractive to 
the teacher and the learner. It is skilfully graded to 
elementary elementary work. The first notable feature 
is the grading to the work attempted. The next is the 
use of nature that it is natural for the children to study 
because it is all about them, that is naturally within 
their environment as children. These are presented to 
the scholars through their own investigations and experi- 
ments, the text being in the form of questions depending 
upon the knowledge already accumulated, or upon the 
gcholar’s power of observation. Earth, air, water, 
fire, plants, animals, birds, insects, minerals, and many 
other subjects are interestingly and helpfully discussed; 
#80 that the pupil gains an intimate understanding and 
appreciation of the world of nature. By means of the 
simple illustrations, directions, and experiments under 
the guidance of the teacher, the abstract consideration of 
a subject is immediately made concrete, and its connec- 
tion with the practical activities of life established. ‘The 
lessons are largely general in character, and may be 
given in any part of the country. The _ illustrations 
throughout the book are of real help in the study. 
Everything is illuminated by its illustration. 


ELEMENTARY CABINETWORK. By Frank H. 
Selden of State Normal school, Valley City, North 
Dakota. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 286 pp. Price, $1.25. 

An excellent addition to the many works on manual 
training, and by one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject. It is written to define and illustrate the 
general principles and practical details of furniture con- 
struction. Its 200 illustrations are the choicest delinea- 
tions of the work of making Morris chairs, old-fashioned 
hall clocks, tables round and square, ete. The volume 
will be found of great value to instructor or pupil in the 
manual training line. 3 


_—— 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
With Maps and Illustrations. By Wilbur F. Gordy, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 315 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

A charming bit of work, both as to the textual matter 
and the pictures that accompany it and embellish and il- 
juminate it. ‘The spirit, purpose, and life of the Ameri- 
ean people from colonial days to the present are pre- 
sented in a manner that cannot fail to interest as well 
as inform the pupil. The language used is 2 model of 
artless simplicity, and greatly adds to the effectiveness 
of the historical narrative. “Things to Remember” and 
questions “To the Pupil” are admirable features. The 
work is finely indexed, and tables of the states and the 
Presidents are an addition. 


BUSINESS TRAINING. By Professor William. G. 
Bishop of Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Neb. Lin- 
eon, Neb.: The University Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 8&5 pp. Price, 65 cents. 

A short course on how business should be methodi- 
cally conducted. It is the outcome of experience, as the 
author had been for years a bookkeeper, and afterwards 
the president of a leading business college. And yet it 
is not intended as a technical course in bookkeeping. but 
rather to aid in the systematic recording of ordinary 
business transactions. So the common business forms 
are given, and pains are taken with the component parts 
of a good business letter. The work also aids in prac- 
tice of business English. As a text-book, it will be 
found suggestive as well as correct. It will furnish a 
six-weeks’ course of some twenty-five lessons. 


A NARRATIVE OF INDIAN HISTORY. By J. C. 
Allen. London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 244 pp. Price, $1. 

Any one who wishes to know about India, its dynas- 
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ties; occupations by Mahometans and others; its cities, 
temples, and tombs, such as the Taj Mahal; the Eng- 
lishmen who have exercised sway; Buddha and his re- 
ligion; the great Sepoy mutiny; and a hundred other 
historical facts, will find them all narrated here in con- 
secutive order and in charming style. At present, when 
India is peculiarly in the lime-light because of its rest- 
iveness over the English occupation and rule, a book 
like this is worth having. 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Bye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time, Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Each for All and All for Each.” 5 
Sturgis & Walton Co. r Each.” By John Parsons. New York 


‘The Story of Paul of Tarsus.” By L. W. Atki . 2° 
Chicago : University of Chicago a yy, ee ee 


“Exercises in Arithmetic.” Five Books. Arranged by E. L. 
Thorndike, Price, 8 cents each. New York: A. G. Seiler 4 


“Thackeray’s English Humorists.”’ Edited by J. , em 
Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Com C., aa 


any. 
“The Leading Facts of American Hist go 
Price, $1 00 Bisse: Ginn & Co story. y b. i. Montgomery. 


‘‘Iastruction of Armenians in English.” By Mi . 
turian. Boston: Hairenik Press _— we tae 


“The Utility of All Kinds of Higher Sch ” 
Cabinges Sue aunine gher Schooling.” By R, T. Crane. 


‘“Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche.” Edited by F. W. J. Heuser. 

Price, 50 cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill RAR he, 

A Second Book in English tor Foreigners.”’ By I. R.Wallach. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Mammalian Anatomy—with Special Reference to the Cat.’’ By 
Alvin Davison. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. 

Manual Training for Common Schools,” By E. G. Allen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Biographical Story of the Constitution.” By E. El 
New York: G. P. Putaaays Sons. s y G, Elliott. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS | 


The Principles 


of Education 
By WILLIAM C. RUEDIGER 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology 
George Washington University 


$1.25 net. Postpaid. Just Published. 
HIS book furnishes a statement of what 


a teacher's training should be, discusses 
the functions of the school, explains the aims 
of education as expressed by different author- 
ities, and defines the value of various educa- 
tional agencies. There are summaries, exer- 
cises, and suggestions for collateral reading. 
American Education. By ANDREW S. DRAPER. 

$2.00 net. Postpaid. 


How to Study and Teaching How to Study. By FRANK M. 
McMURRY. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


Social Development and Education. By M. V. O'SHEA. 
$2.00 net. Postpaid. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
‘EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 

Union Heine syalane, these cimerivstone 


than Friday eicculing’ date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 24, 25: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Herington. 


March 10, 11, 12: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association, Nashville. 


March 24:26: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. : 


March 31-April 1, 2: Southern Il)li- 
nois Teachers’ Association, East 
St. Louis. 


April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
president, Eugene Henely, Grin- 
nell. 

April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


June 20, 21, 22: West Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, Charleston. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 


The past year showed a remarkable 
increase in the number of persons 
holding state teachers’ certificates, 
aceording to a statement given out at 
the office of the state superintendent 
of schools recently. At the February 
examinations 130 candidates were 
successful in securing certificates. In 
Augusta nearly twice as many, 258, 
were granted certificates. In addi- 
tion to the above, sixty-four certifi- 
cates were renewed and 179 were 
granted to graduates of the Maine 
normal schools, on the basis of work 
completed during the normal school 
course. This shows an addition of 
681 for the past year to the already 
large number of teachers holding 
state teachers’ certificates. State cer- 
tificates of superintendence grade 
were issued to the number of sev- 





enty-eight during the year. In July, 
fifty-seven certificates of this grade 
were issued to superintendents whose 
experience showed that they were en- 
titled to receive them. At the August 
examination twenty-one candidates 
were successful. The next examina- 
tion for state teachers’ certificates is 
arranged for February 25, and will 
be given at several places in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. That the minimum sal- 
ary for teachers in the public schools 
should be increased to at least $450 
was the judgment of the Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association, as 
expressed in the form of a resolution 
in their session February 18. The 
association voted to present a bill 
setting the minimum at $450 to the 
legislature next winter. Dr. David §S. 
Snedden. Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of education, spoke on “The 
Necessity for Flexibility in the Work 
of the Upper Grades of the Elemen- 
tary Schools,” declaring that the pres- 
ent system was quite unadapted to 
the needs of students between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen, because 
it did not cater to the various needs 
of different groups and because there 
was no provision for the inequalities 
of talent. General discussion was 
made on the following topics: “Should 
the Superintendent’s Term of Office 
be Lengthened?” by Superintendent 
A. C. Harris of Holliston; “Should the 
Superintendent be Given the Initia- 
tive in the Nomination. Transfer, and 
Discharge of Teachers?” by Superin- 
tendent Frank E. Spalding of New- 
ton: “Is an Increase in the Minimum 
Salaries. of Teachers Desirable?” by 
Superintendent Ira T. Chapman of 
Millbury, and “Should There be 
Some Modification in the Law Relat- 
ing to the Tuition of State Wards?” 
by Superintendent Charles F. Adams 
of Spencer. The officers elected are: 
Robert O. Small of Grafton, presi- 
dent: Frederic S. Pope of North 
Easton. vice-president: Orion A. Mor- 
ton of Marlboro, secretary and treas- 
urer, and William Symmes of North- 
boro, auditor. 

CAMBRIDGE. A resolution calling 
upon the Cambridge city government 
to consider the expediency of appoint- 
ing a special committee on play- 
grounds to investigate thoroughly an 
adequate system of physical educa- 
tion for Cambridge was adopted at a 
meeting attended by about 500 cifi- 
zens in Latin school hall lately. 
President Eliot, Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, 
and John Nolan told of the need for 
playgrounds and gymnasiums. 

The nineteenth annual meeting and 
dinner of the Harvard Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the univer- 
sity March 12. ‘The topic for the day 
will be “The Achievements and Short- 
comings of the American College.” 
At the meeting in the morning 
(which will begin at %.45 o’clock in 
the new lecture hall, and is open to 
the public) the speakers will be Wal- 
ter R. Marsh, headmaster of §&t. 
Paul’s school, Garden City, L. L; 
William Orr, principal of the Central 
high school, Springfield, and Dr. Da- 
vid Snedden, state commisioner of 
education for Massachusetts. The 
speakers at the dinner (which is to be 
held at 1o’clock at the Harvard 
Union, and which will be open only 
to members of the association and 
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their guests) will be Professor J. 
McK. Cattell of Columbia University 
and President A. Ross Hill of the 
University of Missouri. At the morn- 
ing meeting there will also be an im- 
portant report of the committee on 
educational progress, of which James 
IK. Downey of the High School of 
Commerce, Boston, is chairman. A 
special invitation is extended to col- 
lege teachers, as well as to all other 
teachers and school officers, to attend 
this meeting. 

QUINCY. Dr. William Everett, 
one of the most noted scholars in the 
United States, a son of the famous 
Edward Everett and for many years 
master of Adams Academy in_ this 
city, died February 15 at his home 
from a general breakdown involving 
heart disease. Dr. Everett was born 
at Watertown October 10. 1839. his 
father having been at various times 
clergyman, lecturer, president of Har- 
vard College, congressman, United 
States senator, candidate for vice- 
president in 1860, and all his life a fa- 
mous orator. William Everett received 
private tuition in boyhood, attended 
Cambridge high and the Boston Latin 
school, winning the Franklin medal 
in 1854, and in 1859 he was graduated 
at Harvard with high honors. He 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., graduating B. A. in 
1863, with honors in mathematies and 
classics. He later spent two years in 
Harvard Law school, receiving the 
degree LL. D. in 1865, when he was 
but twenty-six. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar in 1866. but never 
practiced. In 1872 he was licensed to 
preach by the Suffolk Unitarian Asso- 
eiation of Ministers, and he appeared 
in the pulpit many times on special 
occasions. From 1870 to 1877 he 
taught Latin at Harvard, and in 1878 
he becime master of Adams Acad- 
emy. which was founded by Presi- 
dent John Adams, remaining there 
till 1907. with the exception of the 
four years from 1893 to 1897, during 
which period he served in Congress, 
representing the Essex district during 
the last Cleveland administration. 
Though devoted to the classics. Dr. 
Everett always had an active interest 
in and kept abreast of current events, 
especially those of a political char- 
acter. He was a campaign orator for 
Lincoln in 1860. though his father 
was vice-presidential candidate on an 
opposition ticket. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


__-~ 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. For several years 
the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club 
las made the February meeting a re- 
ception to prominent educators nass- 
ing through the city to the Natienal 
Kducation Association. This vear the 
invitation was more widelv ex‘ended, 
and some twenty acceptances have 
heen received. The banquet will toke 
place on the evening of February 26. 
Professor Frank McMurry will be the 
speaker of the evening. Among the 
guests will be the follewing from 
the East and South: Messrs. Thorn- 
dyke, Van Sickle, Monroe, Hanus, 
Downing, Rollins, Dean, Strayer, 
Willison, Stephens, Cock, Earle, 
Rurks, Carrol, Gambril, Wright. Phil- 
lips. Browne, Stone, and Updegraff. 


CLEVELAND. Miss Julia A. Wil- 
mot, principal of the Case-Woodland 
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Normal Training school and a teacher 
in the Cleveland schools for -thirty- 
six years, died in this city February 
3. Miss Wilmot was sixty-two years 
old. Her native place was Bruns- 
wick, O. She was graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1872. Her first ex- 
perience as a Cleveland teacher was 
in the old Clark-avenue school. She 
taught in Clark school ‘four years, 
then was transferred to Orchard 
school, of which she was made as- 
sisfant principal and later principal. 
Miss Wilmot remained there until the 
Case-Woodland Normal school was 
erected four years ago, when she was 
made its head. 

Miss Mary A. Perkins, for fifteen 
years a teacher in the Cleveland pub- 
lic schools and for ten years assistant 
principal of Union school, died Janu- 
ary 31 in this city of pneumonia. 


——— 


IOWA. 


The Iowa educational directory for 
1909 and 1910, issued by Superin- 
tendent J. F. Riggs, shows that in 
1848 there were 105 schoolhouses In 
Iowa with 7,077 enrolled scholars, 
124 teachers, who received a total of 
$5,737. In 1909 there were 13,911 
schoolhouses with 514.446 enrolled 
scholars, 27,807 teachers, . who fre- 
ceived in salaries a total of $8,004,- 
346. In 1853 the total disbursements 
for school purposes were $107,625, 
while in 1909 the total disbursements 
amounted to $12,702,299. The book 
shows that fifty-one of the ninety- 
nine counties have uniformity of 
text-books. Iowa has 147 fully ac- 
credited high schools and fifty-two 
partially accredited high schools. 
The average attendance at the schools 
of Iowa in 1848 was 5,843 pupils, 
while in 1909 it was 361,805. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PLAINFIELD. Miss Agnes Op- 
dyke, well known in educational cir- 
cles, died in this city February 12. 
She had been registrar of Barnard 
College in New York for four years, 
and was attached to the Boston 
Trade school. Miss Opdyke was 
thirty-three years old, and a gradu- 
ate of Radcliffe College, class of 
1904. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The mana- 
gers of the Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls in New York are justly 
proud of the fact that the 1,120 
graduates of the schooi are earning 
salaries amounting to $625,752 a year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. The city was 
shocked on February 13 to learn of 
the sudden death of Dr. R. H. Hol- 
brook, principal of the South high 
school from its beginning in 1898. He 
was on his way home from _ the 
Sunday evening service with his son 
Reginald, and while commenting on 
the sermon on immortality he ceased 
speaking, his head fell forward 
limp on his chest, and he was with 
the immortals. Thus closed an ac- 
tive, useful, and loyal life. 
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Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelft 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 

Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
SIANDARD half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
FLOOR Not intended for household use. 

A Pree Demonstration. 
We want to prove the e 
at our own expense. 
room or corridor fie 
buildi; 
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Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
garte BX of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost, 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
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cee tte with dust abated and the 
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or or of one floorin any store or 


to show how Standard Floor Dressing 


ng, 

eliminates dust. To localities far removed from our agenciza, 
we will send free sample with 
Boards of Educatio 
Teachers should write 
Dangers.” The health of your pupils may 

depend on your action. STANDARD o Ino okt PAN Y. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA.. 


At the annual meeting of the Flor- 
ida Teachers’ Association the follow- 
ing oflicers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Dr. Lincoln A. 
Hulley, DeLand, Fla.; vice-president, 
Mrs. Hamilton; secretary, J. T. Dia- 
mond, Milton, Fla.; treasurer, W. H. 
Russell, Fernandina, Fla. Members 
of the executive committee were 
elected as follows: For three years, T. 
QO. McBeath, Mayo, Fla; J. L 
Palmer, Jacksonville, Fla.; R. B. 
Huffaker, Bartow, Fla. For two 
years, B. B. Lane, Starke, Fla.; S. 
Phillips, Williston, Fla.; Guy I. Met- 
calf, West Palm Beach, Fla. For 
one year, Dr. Edward Couradi, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; G. W. Tedder, Madison, 
Fla.; I. H. Workman, Ocala, Fla. 
Pensacola was chosen by the associa- 


tion as the place for holding the next 
annual session, December 27-30, 1910. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. Statistics from sixteen 
of the largest cities of the United 
States place Denver in first place for 
the percentage of pupils who finish 
eight years of work in the elementary 
schools. The average number of pu- 
pils who finish the work of the eighth 
grade is 49.3. In Denver the number 
is 68.8, Kansas City is a close sec- 
ond, with 67.4: Chicago, 52.3; New 
York, 42.6. The report, which is 
made by a committee of the Russell] 
Sage Foundation, shows that one- 
half of the children in the average 
city of this country receive a gram- 
inar school education. 





| ial cain TRAINING IN WRITING, leading to the highest at- 

tainable proficiency in LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND 
ENDURANCE, These are the characteristics of the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING. 


Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public Schools can see entire 
classes of young pupils write at commercial speed, hour after hour, without 


physical strain. 


In many schools the Palmer Method has reduced, more than 


one-half, the periods devoted to compositions, spelling and other written te sts, 
NORIIAL COURSES FREE to teachers when complete introductions have 


been made. 
postpaid, for 25 cents. 


One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, 
Fufl information upon request, 


THE A. N, PALMER CO, 


32 E Union Square, - 


New York City 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Daniel R. Hodgdon, 
head of the department of sciences, 
State Normal school, at Gorham, Me., 
has been elected assistant professor 
of physics in the State College of 
Washington. Professor Hodgdon 
was a Bates man, and was also con- 
nected with the University of Maine. 


The catalog of the University of 
Pennsylvania for the present aca- 








BROWRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A convenient and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchial and Lung 
Troubles. Invaluable to Singers a1 d Sr eakors 
for clearing the voicle. Entirely free from 
opiates or any harmful ingredients. 


Sold everywhere or sent post- 

—— “ig tof price, 25cents, 
cents $1.00 per box. 

Sample mailed free on request. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, lass. 
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** Millions of Acres Pub- 
IN OREGON lic Land Given Away in 
Oregon, When, How, Where.”” DODGLAS 
COUNTY ABSTRACT CO., Roseburg, Ore. 





Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BO 


::: AND 


OK COVERS 


ee 
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Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G,. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


demic year, issued recently, shows 
that the number of students now en- 
rolled in the institution has passed 
the 5,000 mark. The net total regis- 
tration is 5,033. There are 259 for- 
eign students in the university, rep- 
resenting forty-seven countries. The 
members of the faculty number 494. 


Professor Clayton C. Kohl, who 
has just entered upon his duties as 
professor of education in Mount 
Holyoke College, as the successor of 
Professor E. C. Morse, is a man of 
superior training and practical ex- 
perience. He is a graduate of the 
State University at Columbus, O., 
and on completing his course there 
became principal of the high school 
at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, serving in 
this capacity, until 1904, when he be- 
came superintendent of schools, and 
served until 1906. He then entered 
New York University and spent two 
years, and the next two years were 
spent in graduate work in _ history 
and education. He was made. in- 
structor in history in the College of 
the City of New York in 1908, and 
held this position until his call to 
Mount Holyoke. He will receive the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from 
New York University next June. 


Announcement has been made of 
an important extension of the work 
of Columbia University, which will 
begin in September. It is proposed 
to extend the operation of the princi- 
ples which have been so successful 
in the case of the summer session, so 
as to provide classes and laboratory 
work in the evening at the university, 
and both in the evening and during 
the day in other parts of the city, as 
well as in northern New Jersey and 
Westchester county, for the benefit of 
those who are not able to avail them- 
selves of the regular courses of in- 
struction at the university. In par- 
ticular, evening classes will be organ- 
ized where wage-workers, as well as 
those who are engaged professionally 
or otherwise, during the day, may ob- 
tain the best instruction which the 
university can offer. The field to be 
covered by this extension teaching 
will be very broad. There will be 
classes organized in languages, liter- 
ature, history, economics, and polities; 
in various scientific subjects, includ- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, 


ing electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering; in architecture, including 
drafting and design; in music and fine 
arts; in preventive medicine and sani- 
tary science; in manual training and 
the household arts; in teaching, and 
in law. For this work a large staff 
of professors and lecturers will be ap- 
pointed, chosen in part from the 
present teaching staff of the univer- 
sity and in part from others with 
special fitness for work of this kind. 
The whole undertaking will be under 
the supervision of Professor James 
Chidester Egbert, who, as director of 
the summer session, has brought that 
branch of the university’s activity to 
a high degree of excellence. Profes- 
sor Egbert will also serve as director 
of extension teaching. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion has some 
striking features. Dr. William Osler, 
the famous physician, contributes a 
splendid article on tuberculosis, 
which is the first of an important edi- 
torial series. Omaha, seen through 
the same eyes that criticised Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburg, eomes infor a 
stirring article which is bound to 
make a sensation. Delightful pages 
are given over to two songs by Ward- 
Stephens, and the most unique ideas 
for St. Valentine’s day. “China- 
Painting for Beginners,” by Elizabeth 
Mackenzie, and “Pulled Rugs,” by 
Mahel Tuke Priestman, are both prac- 
tical articles. The usual well-stocked 
departments are more than ordinarily 
filled with ideas fitted to winter 
housekeeping and winter play and 
winter lines of thought. The cover, 
by Harrison Fisher, a pleasure in it- 
self, deserves a word of praise. 


—The Fra magazine for March (East 
Aurora, N. Y.) contains an excellent 
article upon Dr. Charles W esley 
Emerson, written by a student of his 
and close friend, Alice Hubbard, who 
has brought out most understand- 
ingly the psychology and depths of 
Dr. Emerson’s teaching and the 
greatness of the man and _ teacher. 
The cover-page is a reproduction of 
Schneider’s portrait of Dr. Emerson. 
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The Civil Service Commission is 
having difficulty in meeting the de- 
mand for teachers in the Indian ser- 
vice. While female teachers in the 
boarding schools are needed, the 
greatest demand is for male teachers 
who are married, to take charge of 
the day schools. Nearly all of the 
schools are located in the West and 
Southwest. Day school teachers are 
usually paid $60 a month for the ten 
months of the school year, which be- 
gins about September 1. The wife 
of the teacher may be appointed 
housekeeper at $30 a month, so that 
the combined salaries amount to $99 
a month. Quarters are provided at 
the school. The examination for 
teachers will be held on April 13 at 
several cities in each state and ter- 
ritory, and it is expected that from 
those who pass this examination the 
appointments for next year will be 
made. Teachers who demonstrate 
executive ability have opportunity 
for advancement to positions of 
principal and superintendent. 

Conditions at the different board- 
ing schools, where most of the fe- 
male teachers are employed, are sat- 
isfactory to the employees, the ac- 
commodations being good and the 
cost of living low. Female teachers 
are paid from $540 to $600 a year at 
entrance. 

A pamphlet containing a descrip- 
tion of the examination, a list of the 
places where it is to be held, and 
other conditions of employment in 
the Indian service can be obtained 
from the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

The national committee on agri- 
cultural education will hold a meeting 
with the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Indianapolis, Ind., Monday, 
February 28, at 8 p. m., at the Clay- 
pool hotel. The following topics will 
be discussed: “Credit Value of High 
School Agriculture for College En- 
trance,” Professor A. B. Graham, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
(chairman of investigating commit- 
tee): “The Training of Teachers for 
Our Schools with Special Reference 
to Agriculture—Shall It Be in Nor- 
mal Schools, Agricultural Schools, or 
Both?” Walter E. Ranger, commis- 
sioner of public schools, Rhode 
Island: “How Can §&States Secure 
Needed Legislation Along Agricul- 
tural Lines?’ Thomas D. Miller, 
president State Normal School, 
Shepherdstown, West Va.; “The Next 
Step in Rural School Agricuiture,” 
Professor Fred L. Charles, State Uni- 
versity, Champaign, Ill.: “The Course 
of Study in Agriculture—What Shall 
It Be?” E. C. Bishop, siate superin- 
tendent of Nebraska (chairman of 
committee to prepare course of study 
in agriculture); “The Need of Retain- 
ing the Department of Agriculture in 
the National Education Associa- 
tion.” Homer H. Seerley, president 
lowa State Teachers College, chair- 
man: B. EB. Balcomb, Rhode Island 
Normal school, secretary. 








HOW THE MONEY GOES. 

Little Willie—“Say, pa, what is 
the difference between a farmer and 
an agriculturist?” 

Pa—“A farmer, my son, makes 
his money on a farm and spends it 
in the city; an agriculturist makes 
his money in the city and spends it 
on a farm.”—Chicago News. 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 
These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 


offer a practical means of presenting $0 
o 


ings which develop the idea of how 


and the o 


the class a series of mechanical draw- 
rking oe are made, of accurate 
pen tem neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids 

jects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


are needed 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: 
ity: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas C 


Thomas Charlies Com- 





WM. J, ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The sehool of Ora . and 
Sedum he’ eerie te ay: J eoneare, 
EMERSON the Sieteet a Tnoviedge st hi oa seen 


expression, whether as a creative thi 
interpreter. A 


College of Orator 


mer sessions. 
on application to 


er Or an 
beautiful new building. Sum- 
Catalogue and full ormation 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHIOKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVF. 
Ww BOSTON, MASS 





KINDERGARTEN GAMES, Ete. Gomcc,"'n Devices for Seat Work, $2 Sense 


Training Exercises ; 92 Memory Gems for All Seasons. 12mo. Fine Cloth Binding. Mailed 


forONE DOLLAR 





Address O. K. SUPPLY CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 





World Steries. 


SOME OF THE GREAT MYTHS WHICH ARE A 
VALUABLE PART OF LIFE. 


In the old days, before men under- 
stood how this world was made and 
why so many wonderful things took 
place in it every day, such, for in- 
stance, as the rising and setting of 
the sun or the coming of spring, the 
growth of trees and flowers and the 
falling of rain, in those old days they 
made up stories about these things. 
Since they knew of nothing more 
wonderful than the human beings 
about them, they imagined that all 
these marvelous results were pro- 
duced by creatures like themselves, 
yet different, wiser and more power- 
ful. Thus they thought that every 
tree contained a dryad, a lovely girl 
who made the tree grow and brought 
its fruit to perfection. And all the 
streams and fountains had their 
naiads, the sea its mermen and mer- 
maids, and the life itself of the people 
was supposed to be ruled and guided 
by these beings, to whom they gave 
various names and ascribed different 
powers. 

Naturally they told each other 
many wonderful stories about these 
creatures. Gradually these stories 


got written down; and even now, so 
many thousand years later, We can 
read them. Our ideas have changed; 
we no longer believe in fauns and 
tritons and nymphs. But it would 
be a pity if we stopped reading these 
stories because of that. For, in their 
own way, these tales are as true as 
the actual facts we learn nowadays 
of just how the trees and plants do 
really grow, and what it is that 
makes the sun seem to rise and set. 
They are true because they tell how 
men’s mind grew, and began to take 
hold of the problems of life about 
them, and tried to explain things, and 
how they realized the beauty and the 
wonder of the world. These books 
are true pictures of the lives of these 
far-away people, and if we had never 
heard or read them, a great part of 
what goes to make us what, nowa- 
days, we are, would never be under- 
stood by us.—From Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s “Books and Reading,” in St. 
Nicholas. 


,~ La. <6 
> 4 - 


An Eight-Year-Old Director. 


Perhaps the youngest officer of any 
charitable organization in the country 
is Miss Florence Brittingham, eight 
years old, daughter of Mrs. A. J. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 


only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°S'°N 


Xew York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg- 
w 1505 A 


- Ave. ver g- 
Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, 


Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck AVe. 
Cal., 238Dougias Bldg. 





FISHE 


im AGENGY 


Excollent facilities for Placing eT NUAL. >" 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


of the U. 8. D 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHAN GE 120 Picooes te. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calis for teachers direct from school autborities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 





in helping me to secure a teacher.” 





When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Superintendent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are so far 


roving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 
° ‘From a womber of @ Colorado School Board: — “Iam — pleased to report to you 


that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly p 
From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘'I desire to than 
om rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Mansger, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo, 


eased with him.”’ 
you for your promptness 








Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Estab'ished i890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Incorporated 1904 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of work, Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 





A WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Send to day ioe cue new booklet entitled “‘ A Placing Agency for Teachers 


Placing —The Way It W 


-” It will tell you all about our“ placing service,’’ 


Agency something new in the educational field; why we placed 247 per cent. more 
teachers in the West last year than the year before, and from rural teachers 

For up to the ——— of a prominent western university; how you become per- 
isted with us; and important information regarding educational 


manentl 
Teachers opportunities in the West. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO., INC., - Dept. 21, 
Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bidg., Denver, Colo. Est. Seven Years. 





Some New Books. 





Title. Author 
-- Montgomery Ginn & Co., Boston $1.00 


The Leading Facts of American History...... 
A Second Book in English for Foreigners....... 
Manual Training for Common Schools........... 
The Loy oe hical Story of the Constitution.... 
A Quiz rere 
The Junior Kepublic ..............ccccer se cecee 
tink ai abnompedancie ¢oececs cocesvéscee 
Historic Boyhood.............ccccecesecevccrccces 
Modern Methods for Teachers..............-+-+++ 
Abraham Lincoln (Tributes from Associates)... 
The _—_ for Health and Happiness.........-.- 
The Element in the United States...... 
BROW. 00 Stay. 6... 0 .ccscccnce coe ccvccccccccccccs 
The Promise of America................--+-se++ 
SS IPOD POOOB es ics. weet es. © ccceneccccces 
Manual for the Eleanor Smith Music Course... 
Robbins’ Plane Geometry...... .......-.--..-+- 

Studies of Cone Bearing Trees...........-...++++ 
The Stereograph and Stereoscope...........--.- 
Child’s Classics—Graded Readers..............- 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island........ ........- 2% 
Mammalian Anatomy..........+sessese ceeeee cee 





Publisher Price. 


Wallach Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. .50 
Allen Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘“- —~— 





Elliott G. P. Putnam’s Sons, oo 
Pope a) “ee it) 1,75 
George D. Appleton & Co. 6 
Bacheller Doubleday, Page&Co., “ — — 
Holland George W. Jacobs, Phila. 1.50 
Boyer J.B. Lippincott Co., ‘ — 
_ T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. .60 
Hawkins Pilgrim Press, Boston —— 
Faust Houghton MifflinCo., 7.50 
MeMurrey 3 = * 7; 25 
Croly The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 2-00 
Horton sad - - + 1.50 
Smith American Book Co., ee -_— 
4 Robbins “ iad oe ‘. — 


Mosher C.W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ —- 
Osborne Underwood & Underwood, “ —_— 
Alexander Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis — 
Baker [Ed.] Chas. E.MerrillCo. “ ‘ 
Davison P. Blakiston’s Sons, Phila. 1.5 


- & 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue, 


address the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M. A. 


Sue NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Sit NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tantion is calied to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
© commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PritTMAN, Principal. 


Brittingham of Glenside. Little 
Florence is a director of the Glenside 
branch of the needlework guild of 
Americu—quite a long title for such a 
small girl. The society’s work is the 
providing of garments for the needy 
poor. Like the other directors, Flor- 
ence has her own quota of contribut- 
ing members, whom she has enlisted 
mainly by her own efforts. She takes 
a keen interest in the guild and likes 
to attend all the meetings of directors, 
as well as the larger members’ meet- 
ings. At the annual meeting of the 


branch, which was held in St. Paul’s 
church, Glenside, she was one of the 
most interested attendants, and, need- 
less to say, was the pet of the gather- 
ing of 200 or more women.—P hiladel- 
phia Record. 
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Names of the States 


The nicknames of the states are as 
follows: Arkansas, Bear; California, 
Golden; Colorado, Centennial; Con- 
necticut, Land of Steady Habits, Nut- 
meg; Delaware, Blue Hen, Diamond; 
Florida, Flower; Georgia, Empire 
State of the South; Illinois, Prairie; 
indiana, Hoosier; Iowa, Hawkeye; 
Kentucky, Blue Grass, Dark and 
Bloody Ground; Louisiana, Creole, 
Pelican; Maine, Pine Tree, Lumber; 
Massachusetts, Bay; Michigan, Wol- 
verine; Minnesota, North Star, 
Gopher; Mississippi, Bayou; Mon- 
tana, Mountain; Nevada, Silver; New 
Hampshire, Granite; New York, Em- 
pire; North Carolina, Old North, Tur- 
pentine; North Dakota, Sioux; Ohio, 
Buckeye: Oklahoma, Sooner; Oregon, 
Beaver, Sunset; Pennsylvania, Key- 
stone; Rhode Island, Little Rhody; 
South Carolina, Palmetto; South Da- 
kota, Coyote; Tennessee, Volunteer; 
Texas, Lone Star; Vermont, Green 
Mountain; Virginia, Old Dominion; 
West Virginia, Panhandle; Wiscon- 
sin, Badger. 





’~ 


Indo.r Games. 


One naturally thinks of the games 
of childhood as taking place out of 
doors; but there are dozens of beau- 
tiful, instructive, and pleasant games 
which can be played indoors, as well. 
The character of the indoor games 
may be indicated by the names, 
Bean-bag game, Observation game, 
Finding game, Have You Seen My 
I'riend? etc. Many of these house- 
games are quiet; but there are so 
many pretty singing games, such as 
The King of France, The Needle’s 
Eye, Lady Fair, Oh, Lady Fair, that 
they are usually preferred by both 
pupils and teacher. 

The instructor who teaches some 
of these beautiful and graceful 
singing games is well repaid for the 
task in the resulting greater courtesy 
and gentler ways on the part of the 
boys, and more free and _ graceful 
movements on the part of the girls. 
—Mima C. Doyle. 


+ 
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A ROYAL “GEEZER.” 

“And now,” said the teacher, “we 
come to Germany, that important 
country governed by a_ kaiser. 
Tommy Jones, what is a kaiser?’ 

“Please, ma’am, a kaiser is a 
stream of hot water springin’ up an’ 
disturbin’ the earth.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Georgie, Georgie, you musn’t act 
so when you are eating,” said 
mamma at the breakfast table, one 
day last week. “If you do, you will 
surely get something in your wind- 
pipe.” 

“Windpipe! Hm! 
windpipe?’ 

“Don’t you know what your wind- 
pipe is?” broke in the six-year-old 
brother. “Why, that’s where your 
smoke comes from cold days!” 


What’s my 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

Mr. Keith has sprung another sensa- 
tion on the vaudeville public in Albert 
Hole, the wonderful boy soprano, who 
appeared at his theatre last week ani 
has created such a_ furore, 
among the musical fraternity but 
among the ladies and children. that he 
is being held over. Master Hole is 
probably the greatest boy soprano this 
world has ever known. He was brought 
to this country by Madam Liza Leh- 
mann, the famous English composer, to 
interpret her works, and his appearance 
in Symphony hall in Boston, Carnegie 
hall in New York, and other concert 
halls proved to be one of the events of 
the year. It is not only the boy’s splen- 
did voice which makes the appeal, but 
his wonderful personality, his winning 
ways, his smile that one cannot easily 
forget, and his masterful interpretation 
of the songs he sings. The entire bill 
will be in keeping with this feature, a 
particular member of it be’nge Robert 
Kegerreis and company in the Edgar 
Allan Poe sketch entitled ‘“‘The Tell-Tale 
Heart’; Sidney Deane and company in 
his famous singing comedy, “Christmas 
on Blackwell’s Island’; Lyons and 


Yosco, the Italian street singers: Red- 
ford and Winchester, comedy juggiers;: 
Robert Demont Trio in “Hotel Turn- 
over,”’ and others. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 21,3.) 


is held by some naval authorities, are 
destined to drive all surface craft off 
the sea. 


PRUSSIA AND THE SOCIALISTS. 

There is some excuse for the So- 
cialist outbreaks of discontent in 
Prussia. An _ extraordinary election 
system prevails in that kingdom, un- 
der which the electors are grouped in 
three classes, according to the 
amount of taxes paid by them, each 
class having equal voting strength. 
The result is that the eighty-three per 
cent. of the voters who are grouped 
in the third class cast only half as 
many votes as the seventeen per cent. 
included in the other two classes. 
For a year and a half the question of 
electoral reform has been under de- 
bate, but when the government bill 
was reported the other day it was 
found to perpetuate the old system, 
scarcely relieved at all. It also pre- 
serves the system of the open ballot, 
which makes intimidation of the 
poorer voters possible. The Social- 
ists have held meetings all over the 
kingdom to protest against this 
measure, and some of them have 
been followed by collisions with the 
police. 


HER REASON. 
“The reason that Belle 
Married Billie,” said Lillian, 
“Was simply because 
He was rated a million. 





“The panic came on 
In a very short season. 
Then Bill lost his cash, 
And Belle lost her reason.” 
—Puck. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 















a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, is a sort of call 
FIRST from schools Set comes to us with an especial welcome. For instance. here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private schoul dated Feb. 7, 1910: * September next 
I shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: 4 tleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successiul experience; fond of nature; nterested im 
¥ particular! small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; ny a = 
jotai and guid! them in their out.of- graduate; would consider a high-gra 
no graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music 
and manual ‘raining 


and, if possible, physical tra 
. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the eae 
lace we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. 






When bat pe <a 
lities like this we say to him, *‘ Don’t take amy ordinary bigh school place ; you can ge 
pt hg time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 for tbat; trust EN LEM N 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantage to be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NV. Y. 


“ BREWER 











TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, ° ‘nn, *"* 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling ae positions in Colleges, State Norma 
Schools, Pablic Schools and Private Schools. f you want personal service, write us.. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°, i" ivsoue 


New York 





Kecommends teachers to colleges, public and privaie schocIls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


ss * , introduces to Coll 
M ER ! CAN oe 8 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam . 
and R EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
epartment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





F 
ernesses, for every 
or address 





PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, one peng and Norma) Schoo}: and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some Ng ey er so 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $50 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 M St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Towa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both aseperyees and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. d candidates recommended, with full information concerning them. 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.29227.2.02z,"sopziete 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


y POSOSOSOOSOOOOOOSSOSOOSOD OOOO SO DOO OOO OD OOO OP OOP 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29.A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 











WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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FOR EARLY{PUBLICATION 


An Invaluable New Book for Primary 
Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 


By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experimeni and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 


Fally Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


244 pages. 





No School Library is Complete Without Lippincoti’s 
New Gazetteer 





J. B, LiPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 





Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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‘WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 





From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

*“*I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th houtall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“i want to fo ou for obtain such asplendid ition 
ferme. [ certai ‘eel that I i very fortunate. Pipvery- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’ 


. From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Eaclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.’”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She atready has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Suoney in keeping me well sted in regard to vacancies in 
th of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
< * Very truly yours.” 
“ Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
-school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
' Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


‘attention. 
« WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
. ‘29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘Long Distance Telephone. 





Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 








OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
q\ 1 teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however small and 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and countryin which such city 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
na! success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
approach the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 






































